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PREFACE 

This book deals with the subject of organ- 
izing men. While written from the mana- 
gerial point of view, its principles are never- 
theless applicable to even small departments, 
and the foreman or other department head 
will find constant opportunities to use them 
in his day-by-day work. An understanding 
of them is essential to complete knowledge 
of modern production methods, and will give 
the production executive additional side- 
lights on the human problems dealt with in 
Unit II, as well as a broader view of his plant 
organization, how it is recruited, trained, ad- 
justed, developed, and made more efficient 

The subject of organization is also treated 
in Unit VI, where the broad topic of plant 
management is taken up. 
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Organizing on Paper 

SOME people — and this applies especially 
to a great many otherwise capable pro- 
duction men — have a natural impa- 
tience of conferences, planning, and anything 
else which seems to delay actual operations. 
They are men of action. They are eager "to 
get to work." They pride themselves on 
"doing things." Sometimes they remark that 
they can hare the job done and over with 
before the other fellow gets through thinking 
about it 

A certain mill manager in the East held 
this point of view. He was an energetic fel- 
low who had come into a going plant, taken 
hold with characteristic enthusi- 
asm, and made a big hit with the ^ ^^'I^^^^/ 

' . . TT n the Driver Type 

organization. He was a fine 

leader; his men liked him; he had capable 
foremen and other assistants; and he took full 
advantage of these opportunities to push pro- 
duction for all he was worth. He was a hard 
worker. He "ate work alive," and he had 
the power of imparting his enthusiasm and 
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Spirit to those under him. As a result, Brown 
earned the reputation of being a good pro- 
duction manager. 

Then came the war with its new problems 
and its increased demands upon industry. 
This manager found himself called upon to 
increase his output. He tried to speed up the 
force, but further increase seemed impossible. 
Drive as hard as he might, he could not bring 
production beyond the old level. The only 
result was to stir up discontent among his 
men. There seemed to be no possibility of 
getting out more production. 

Yet other plants, under the pressure of war 
demands, had increased and were steadily in- 
creasing their output. There was, for ex- 
ample, a New England plant under the same 
financial control as this one. It was turning 
out fifty per cent larger production, though 
the difference in size between the two organ- 
izations was very slight. After desperately 
trying for a few weeks his old remedy of put- 
ting "pep" and "ginger" into the force, the 
manager decided to take a day off and run 
up to the New England plant. Lawrence, 
the manager there, was a friend, and if there 
was any secret in the New England plant's 
success, he meant to have it out of him. 

Brown's entrance into the New England 
plant was a pleasant shock. Instead of the 
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confusion — ^workers moving about in a great 
hurry — to which he was accustomed in his 
own plant, he found order, clock- 
work precision of movement, and ^^^^^^?y.^^ 
comparative quiet. Mechanics and 
helpers seemed simply to reach out for tools 
and supplies, instead of rushing across the 
shop or shouting for them. Everything 
seemed to move ahead automatically. 

He found the same atmosphere in the office. 
The manager's desk was like a battleship 
cleared for action — no disorder of papers or 
piled-up array of unfinished business, no im- 
patience of a heavily-burdened executive, no 
frantic assistants rushing in and out to get a 
decision on this detail, or to report the emer- 
gency in Shop 2, or to ask for a new assign- 
ment for Shop I. 

"Come in. Brown. Glad to see you. Hare 
a chair," was the cheery welcome. 

As soon as the preliminaries of greeting 
were over. Brown got down to business. 
"Lawrence," he said, "I understand your 
production is better than 20,000 a week." 

"Yes, that's a fact. And we'll do even better 
soon," answered Lawrence. 

"That sounds impossible." 

"Well, this is Thursday afternoon, and the 
reports in my hands now show that the pro- 
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duction, outside of rejects, for the first three 
days of this week is close to 14,000." 

"For Heaven's sake, man ! How do you do 
it? No matter how hard I drive, I can't get 
above 14,000 for a whole week." 

"It isn't so much a matter of ^driving' as 

of organizing," said the manager of the New 

England plant. • "Pull your chair around 

. here. Brown, and take a look at this 

e rgamzer ^^^^ ^^ ^^^yi Lawrence pointed 

to a framed chart which hung on the wall be- 
hind his desk. "It's our organization chart. 
It isn't merely a picture of our organization, 
showing what departments we have ; but it is 
an analysis of our organization, and a guide 
to it. It shows who is responsible to whom 
and exactly what part of the work each de- 
partment or sub-department is responsible 
for. There is a copy of this chart in every de- 
partment, and every man in our organization 
is asked to familiarize himself with it It 
helps to a better understanding, not only of 
what each is to do, but also of our teamwork 
as a whole. 

"This chart, as you see, shows the lines of 
authority and responsibility for all the de- 
partments and all the executives and sub- 
executives including foremen. We call this 
the general chart. Then in each department 
there is a special departmental chart showing 
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in exact detail the organization of that de- 
partment. The names of the individual me- 
chanics and workmen are on that chart, and 
their functions are clearly stated. No chance 
is given for misunderstanding or confusion as 
to what work is expected of each man. Each 
can see, not only his own job described, but 
also that of his fellow workmen. This helps 
to a better grasp of the layout of the depart- 
ment, reduces the danger of friction among 
employees, and also makes for better team- 
work in the department. 

"Shall I go ahead with this dope. Brown?" 
asked Lawrence, as he turned from the chart 
to his desk. 

"Yes, go on,'' said Brown, laughing. "Oh 
I know my reputation. I've raved against 
this efficiency business, this organizing-on- 
paper sort of thing. It has always 
seemed to me a waste of time and brains ^ Noturd 
to fool with paper plans when you 
might be doing really productive work. But 
I'm willing to be convinced. I came down 
here to find out how you get out your big pro- 
duction, and if you are willing to tell me, I'm 
only too glad to listen and learn." 

"The chuckle-heads who call themselves 
^experts' and make a fad of drawing up charts 
and laying out preliminary sketches, are the 
fellows who have prejudiced you, and dozens 
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of other good production men, against this 
sort of thing," answered Lawrence. "Of 
course a chart is a waste of time and of brains 
unless it helps the production — ^unless it sini- 
plifies the movement of materials or econo- 
mizes the use of men or machines or floor 
space, unless it cuts out waste and reduces 
friction. Our charts do this. If they didn't 
I wouldn't fool with them two seconds. 

"When I took hold of this plant five years 

ago it was run-down both in equipment and 

in men. It was also in debt, and rather in bad 

odor with labor. To get it on 

Getting a Run-down jj^ f^^j seemed at first glance 

Plant on its Feet ., , . .° _ 

an impossible proposition. I 

had always been accustomed to the method of 
4et the organization grow,' but you could see 
iWith one eye shut that such a run-down estab- 
lishment as this would never grow of its own 
accord. Moreover, economy demanded that 
we make the very best possible use of the force 
we had. So I sat down to my first real honest- 
to-goodness job of planning. I couldn't de- 
pend on guesswork. I couldn't wait for things 
to adjust themselves. I had to organize, or 
rather to reorganize, our existing working 
force and equipment to get the highest rate 
of production of which they were capable. It 
was a matter of life or death to the plant. 
"Well, sir, that was the beginning. Organ- 
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izing on paper made it possible for me to get 
pretty good production out of that old mill, 
and from such a start we climbed up and up, 
building a little every chance we got, adding 
new machinery as our operations justified it 
and as our organization grew, and keeping an 
eye on leaks and unnecessary waste at every 
step of the progress. 

* We didn't just grow. We grew according 
to plan. We developed this plant and built 
up this organization along definitely laid-out 
lines, and because it was mapped 
out in advance I had a better grasp Readjusting to 
of it and was in a position to make Conditions 
quick readjustments when the war 
hit us. You know fairly well what we have 
been doing under war conditions. That little 
idea of organizing on paper is the thing that 
did the trick." 

"But weVe been making out splendidly in 
our Pennsylvania plant before this," inter- 
rupted Brown. "I made a killing the first 
year, and my directors have been mighty keen 
over the way things were going. It's this im- 
possible wartime craze for speeding up that 
has given our plant a black eye." 

"Well, you can cure it by this method," 
said Lawrence. "It saved me. I don't know 
any scheme that will work miracles. The 
whole proposition is one of knowing your re- 
in— « 
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sources down to the last item, and of making 
the right use of that knowledge. 

"I think you can see from this," Lawrence 
went on, tapping the big chart which they had 
just examined, "that we have a clear under- 
standing here of how our work is subdivided. 
This general organization chart is the 
foundation for all our planning. But we go 
farther than that. We not only set down our 
plan of plant organization, but we also put 
down on paper our plan of work organization, 

"Of course every production man organ- 
izes his job. You lay it out in your mind even 
if you don't put it on paper. You figure just 
how long it should take and what ma- 
theVFork^ terials, and in your mind's eye you see. 
the whole thing in process, from the 
start to the finished product. But the trouble 
is, your foremen can't read your mind. And 
even after you have explained the thing and 
they have fully grasped it, there is no guar- 
antee against bad memory, or the failure to 
get the instruction across to the workmen. 
Moreover, any planning that you do in that 
way is bound to contain a considerable ele- 
ment of guesswork or estimating. 

"I consider the time that I and my foremen 
spend in planning as productive time. And 
planning is productive work. The engineer 
who figures out the design of an in^cate ma* 

igi ize y ^ 
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chine and makes the first blueprints, is at least 
as much of a producer as the man who sees 
that the design is accurately executed. 

"In your shop, Brown, you make out a pro- 
duction order for each job, giving general in- 
structions to the foremen and specifying ma- 
terials and so on. Don't you? Well, we carry 
that idea out to the minutest detail. We plan 
every job in advance — on paper. We never do 
any guessing where it is possible to get exact 
figures — and it generally is. We plan the 
course of the job through the plant, carefully 
routing it from department to depart- 
ment, and from workman to workman. We 
plan how the operation of each workman on 
the job is to be performed, so that nothing is 
left to his guesswork or to experiment More- 
over, we schedule the work just as a train- 
master schedules the movement of trains. This- 
practically eliminates idle time, for one job 
crowds right upon the heels of the preceding 
one. The result is that the machines are al- 
ways going — and going productively. 

"I'll take you down to the planning depart^ 
ment in a minute and show you how this tiling 
is actually done in practise, with job cards, 
instruction cards, route cards, blue prints, tool 
lists, and so on. But you can see from what 
I have outlined, how this system saves us dol- 
lars in every direction. ogt zed by Google 
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"Don't call it Scientific management' or 
'efficiency engineering' or any of those high- 
brow names. It's applied common-sense, 
that's all. It is simply organization — and the 
organization of work is based upon our or- 
ganization of men and equipment. 

"Thinking ahead — that is really the basic 
idea of our whole system. Take the human 
factor in our plant. The functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the individual depart- 
Out^Ah^ d ^^^^^i executives, and men have all 
been thought out in advance, definitely 
analyzed, and set down on paper. There can 
be no argument as to who is responsible when 
a certain task or a certain part of a task is to 
be done. There can be no ^passing the buck,' 
no shifting the blame, no evasion of duty, and 
no loss of time settling such points. They are 
settled in advance. Everything is down in 
plain view of everybody, and all understand 
the organization clearly. 

"In organizing the job we do exactly the 
same thing — do as much of the thinking in 
advance as possible. We analyze the job on 
paper. We lay out its labor requirements, its 
tool requirements, its material requirements, 
in advance, on paper. We assign it and 
schedule it, on paper. This fixes responsibil- 
ity for each step of the job, just as the organ- 
ization chart fixes responsibility for each f unc- 
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tion within the organization. Moreover it 
removes the function of planning from the 
workshop, and enables the workman to con- 
centrate* on the job. It saves labor time, ma- 
chine time, and it saves material — weVe had 
less spoilage under this system than before. 

"And even apart from these other advan- 
tages, getting the thing down on paper clari- 
fies it in your own mind. You can see 
it more clearly, you can P^t p^^^^.^^ 

your finger on its weak spots clarifies the Work 
more readily, and you can go 
ahead with better assurance and confidence." 

Of course the unanswerable argument for 
Lawrence's system was the fact that it worked. 
Under it the New England plant was steadily 
mounting upward in production output. Its 
per-unit costs were lower. Moreover, under 
these conditions the workmen were earning 
more money, and though they were turning 
out more output per man they were doing it 
with less straining, less overtime, and more 
contentment than was the case in Brown's 
plant. 

Brown spent the whole day with Lawrence, 
who took him over the plant, and showed him 
in detail just how organizing on paper had 
brought more efficient production. When 
Brown went home it was with a new concep- 
tion of the value of planning. He was a con- 
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vert He admitted it. And to make his con- 
version more complete Lawrence loaned him 
one of the assistants from the New England 
plant who spent some time with Brown help- 
ing him in the reorganization and charting of 
his own organization. 

The war is over now, but Brown is thank- 
ful for at least one lesson it taught him and 
one reform it brought to his plant. His ex- 

■^ *L. rw7 » perience has proved over and over 
* Making Work . ,u . t • u^ o^ 

Easier and agam that Lawrence was right. To- 

More day there is nowhere a stronger ad- 

ro uc tve yocate of organizing on paper than 
this same Manager Brown. His men have 
eagerly fallen in with the new policy, for they 
have found that it has not only lightened their 
labors but has made them better wage-earners. 
Only recently one of the foremen was telling 
how he had introduced, through better organ- 
ization of his department, a time-saving 
scheme in the handling of work which bet- 
tered his production 20 per cent and sent his 
department over the top in the interdepart- 
mental competition. The men are on their 
toes to increase the output, for they know it 
means money in their pockets as well as. a 
strengthening of the business which employs 
them, and there is also the pride of winning. 
It was not "driver" methods that got them 
up to this high pitch of efficiency, but the com- 
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mon-sense application of planning and organ- 
izing. The men were already good team 
members and readily fell in with a scheme 
that helped them better their work. 
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The Organization at Work 

THE organization on paper is a picture 
of the organization at work. In fact, 
the more closely it is tied up to the 
actual operation of the plant, the more valu- 
able the organization chart is as a guide, an 
index, and a stabilizing governor. 

There is no one type of organization which 
will do for all industries. Even in the same 
line of production, the character of the or- 
ganization varies with differences 

The Organization in size, equipment, location, la- 
Vartes wtth the % j. . j • •« a 

Plant Conditions ^^^ conditions, and similar fac- 
tors. In the case cited in the fore- 
going chapter, for example, one of the plants 
was situated near a water-power development 
whereas the other was compelled to use steanti 
and therefore had to maintain a large power 
department. This difference due to location 
affected the organization of the two plants in 
at least this one department. 

However, there are certain fundamental 
functions or operations which must be per- 
formed in producing any kind of goods. 

»4 
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They are the functions which arc common 
to all industries, and which must be taken 
care of in every factory. They may 
be called the basic functions in pro- ^^^^^Hom 
ducing, and will be found in the 
makeup of any typical industrial plant 

Take your own plant, for example, and 
analyze the organization as you find it at 
work. You will see that in order to get out the 
production there are nine basic functions 
which must be performed. These are : 

1. Planning the work. Whether this is 
done by a large planning department, or by 
the manager or foreman of the workroom, it 
is something that must be done before the 
work itself can be begun. Even the black- 
smith in his one-man shop plans his job of 
hammering out a plow. Without preliminary 
planning of some sort in the factory it would 
be impossible to know how much raw material 
to purchase, what labor is needed, and what 
price to place on the finished product. 

2. Procuring raw material and supplies. 
This is the function usually cared for by the 
purchasing department, though in small 
plants it may be attended to by the manager 
or some other executive in combination with 
other functions. 

3. Caring for and giving out supplies and 
material. This function is necessary to keep 
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purchases, as they are received, in proper or- 
der and under proper protection, and to get 
them promptly to the working departments 
when they are needed. It is usually looked 
after by the stores department, sometimes 
called stock room or storehouse. 

4. Procuring labor. Even in a going plant, 
with all of its departments organized, there 
is usually the necessity of hiring additional 
workers from time to time as old ones quit or 
are retired by age or disability or death. 
Many large plants have a special department, 
the employment or personnel department, 
which attends to this task of keeping the fac- 
tory adequately manned. Later chapters of 
this Unit will explain how such departments 
work. 

5. Providing power, heat, light. This is 
the function of the department centered in 
the power house, except in the case of those 
factories which buy power, heat, and light 
from outside. Frequently a city factory or 
one located near a large hydro-electric de- 
velopment is able to do this and dispense with 
a power house altogether. 

6. Changing material into the finished 
product. This is the actual processing, ac- 
complished by means of labor and machinery, 
and is of course the central function in pro- 
duction. It includes not only working upon 
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material in the raw state, but also assembling 
finished parts to make a complete product. 

7. Moving material and products in the 
course of production. In large plants deal- 
ing with heavy material, as for example a steel 
plant or a locomotive factory, the problem 
of transportation is a large one and is cared 
for by a regular transportation department 
equipped with steam or electric carrying ma- 
chinery. In other types of industry men, 
aided perhaps by hand trucks, serve in this 
function* 

8. Keeping proper records. Without 
records of labor, of material and supplies 
used, of production output, of overhead 
charges, and of the other items entering into 
the operation of the plant, the whole group of 
activities would soon be in a hopeless muddle. 

9. Supervising. Finally, all activities must 
be intelligently directed and supervised. 
This function is performed by the general 
manager or other chief executive of the plant 
aided by the superintendent, foremen, and as- 
sistants. 

Such an analysis does not pretend to give 

you a layout of the organization. 

It is, rather, a cross section of the ^, S.^^^ SecHon 

' . , . t of the Production 

manuiacturmg, showing what 

elements enter into its operation. Consider 

your own plant. Perhaps two or more of these 
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functions are combined in one department, 
and under one foreman or assistant. Some 
other function may be shared by two or more 
departments. In a certain mill engaged in the 
manufacture of woolen cloth, there are seven 
distinct departments which together perform 
the sixth function on our list There are ( i ) 
a sorting department, (2) a scouring depart- 
ment, (3) a dyeing department, (4) a carding 
department, (5) a spinning department, (6) a 
weaving department, (7) a finishing depart- 
ment. And m that plant it takes the teamwork 
of these seven departments to change raw wool 
into cloth. 

But even if such an analysis does not fur- 
nish a chart of the organization, it does show 
very clearly the essential elements in the team- 
work. By classifying the work into these 
simple fundamental operations you can under- 
stand more clearly the "why" of any depart- 
ment or sub-department, and be guided in 
planning for greater economy or efficiency of 
work. In fact, some such analysis as this is a 
necessary preliminary to the drawing up of 
an organization chart — if the chart is to be 
of any real value to the management and 
operation of the plant 

The operation of a factory is much like the 
operation of any other kind of teamwork. In 
a football team, for example, the work is di- 
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I vided, functions are specialized, and yet 
everything works toward one final end — that 
of putting the ball across the goaL In play- 
ing the game some men perform the function 
of running with the ball, others do the kick- 
ing, others are designated for interference, 
and still others are assigned to do the heavy 
plunging and line rushing. It is the same 
principle that we find operating in the fac- 
tory, with some men attending to the planning, 
others purchasing the raw material, others 
storing and caring for the ma- 
terial, others putting m^Lteritd ^^^^^^^ 
through the production processes, 
and so on, with all these activities working 
toward the one purpose of getting out the pro- 
duction. 

There are four essential conditions to suc- 
cessful teamwork, which we find in the foot- 
ball eleven at play and in the factory organ- 
ization at work. In each case : 

1. The organization knows the goal or pur- 
pose of its teamwork and the general methods 
to be followed to reach the goal. 

2. The organization knows the separate 
functions to be performed in carrying out this 
teamwork. 

3. The organization has grouped and as- 
signed these functions so that — (a) Authority 
and responsibility are clearly defined, (b) 
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The man or men best fitted to perform a par- 
ticular task or function are assigned to it, (c) 
Instructions are clearly given in advance and 
fully understood. 

4. The organization is so balanced that the 
teamwork of each part of it keeps abreast of 
that of the other parts. 

When these conditions are met, the great- 
est harmony and smoothness of work is at- 
tained, waste is reduced to the minimum, and 
production — ^whether that pro- 
B^A^n Production duction be the winning of a f oot- 
HiS^elt Level ^^^1 championship or the turning 
out of ten thousand motor trucks 
in record time — reaches its highest level. 

The first two conditions are obvious. It is 
rare indeed that you find a factory organiza- 
tion which is ignorant of its own purpose or 
of the functions which it must perform. A 
plant whose management was not clear on 
these two points would be headed with air- 
plane speed straight toward bankruptcy. But 
you frequently find individuals in an organi- 
zation who are ignorant on these points. Many 
a man has chafed at his failure to get ahead, 
has accused his employer of favoritism, or 
drifted into a hopeless routine existence, when 
the trouble lay in his own narrow conception 
of his work. You will remember, referring 
back to Unit I, that it was his knowledge of 
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the teamwork as a whole that won Miller 
rapid promotion in the automobile factory. 

The other two conditions are more com- 
mon. Find a factory that is slipping behind 
in production, that is burdened with a heavy 
labor turnover, that is unable to 

■ keep up with its competitors, and Frequent Causes 
. . V„ • \, X u of Poor Factory 

m ninety-nine cases out of a hun- Teamwork 

dred you will find that it is af- 
flicted with some or all of the troubles listed 
under Conditions 3 and 4 in the page preced- 
ing. 

Such a factory came under the observation 
of the writer a few years ago. The plant had 
modern equipment, was turning out a good 
product, and its owners should have been 
realizing an excellent profit. There were or- 
ders on hand suflScient to keep the production 
going full tilt for at least twelve months. But 
something was radically wrong. Not only 
were the profits diminishing, but the workmen 
were becoming chronic kickers. There was 
constant complaint among them of being over- 
worked or insufficiently paid, and the labor 
turnover was reaching alarming proportions. 
Finally the owners of the plant had a careful 
study made of the entire organization and 
working methods, and the root of the trouble 
was quickly uncovered. 

It was found that there was a looseness of 
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responsibility among the various foremen. 
Perhaps Jones, the general foreman, would 
assign an extra job to Foreman 
ResponsibilUy Smith. Later on one of Smith's 

D^fili/^ machines might break down and 

he would have to turn aside and 
make repairs, or perhaps some other unex- 
pected development would delay and slow up 
the work. Smith would appeal to one of the 
other foremen to help him out on the new job, 
and Foreman Brown, whose own work was 
running light, obligingly took over Smith's 
assignment. In repeating the instructions, it 
was nine times out of ten that they were mis- 
stated or for some other reason misunderstood. 
Brown failed to get them accurately. 

The result is easily imagined. Brown 
would do the job in accordance with faulty in- 
structions, and the work would have to be con- 
demned. There was waste of material, of 
power, of machine time, and of the labor of 
Brown and his men, not to speak of the over- 
head expense. Who was to blame? Jones, or 
Smith, or Brown? 

All of them, to a degree. But the chief fault 
lay in the loose organization which permitted 
such passing of a job from hand to hand. Had 
there been clearly defined lines of authority 
and written instructions, qkllfeogiven and 
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•{cjfully understood, this bungle and its resulting 
Jwaste could not have occurred, 
ss} Another weak spot in this organization was 
liiijits employment system — or, rather, the lack of 
ajja system. Every foreman and department 
2$ head did his own hiring and 
^ firing and attended to the train- £* J^j^^ S^^^fj^^ 
.^ ing of new men in his depart- 
^ment — this in addition to innumerable other 
■ I tasks of supervision, report making, and the 
^ like. The result was not only the expense of 
r, duplicated effort, but the far more costly ex- 
\ pense resulting from misplaced and ill-ad- 
justed workers. There were men on jobs in 
; the factory who, when studied, showed that 
they were entirely out of place on those par- 
ticular jobs, whereas they were fitted for other 
^ jobs on which other misfits were working. 
^ For example, men who lacked the patience 
and habits of exactness necessary to perform 
work calling for minute accuracy and pre- 
cision, were found assigned to such work. 
Other men who possessed these needed qual- 
ities were in other departments doing coarser 
work upon which their skill and thoroughness 
were wasted. 

Tou can see what condition necessary to 

successful production work was being violated 

here. The organization had failed to group 

and assign functions so that ''the man or men 

m— ^ 
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best fitted to perform a particular task were 
assigned to it" 

The study and analysis of this organization 
at work suggested the necessary remedy. The 
owners got busy with pencil and paper, called 
into conference their various heads of depart- 
ments, and there followed a season of planning 
and charting in which the whole organization 
from top to bottom was overhauled, the weak 
. links strengthened, the unnecessary parts 
dropped, and the whole teamwork harnessed 
up in accordance with common-sense princi- 
ples. The result can be easily imagined. The 
factory took a new lease on life, its production 
spurted ahead, and at last reports the work- 
men were earning good wages and the owners 
were,well satisfied with their margin of profit 
One frequent cause of hampered produc- 
tion lies in the failure of an organization to 
meet the fourth condition of successful team- 
work. If the organization is im- 
Organixation perfectly balanced, the production 
Bdfnced of the whole will be kept down 
to the level of the production of the 
weakest department Unless each element en- 
tering into a product is ready to take its place 
in the manufacturing at exactly the time it is 
required, the rate of production must slow 
down and delivery must be delayed. The in- 
jevitable result, if such a pji^t^golRco^^^ 
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frequent, is decreased sales, lowered profits, 
and direct hardship to all concerned in the 
production. 

Even so small a thing as a missing screw 
or a delayed bolt has been known to hold up 
a big job, and entail serious loss. The de- 
partment or workman responsible for getting 
that small part to the machine failed to meet 
expectations. As a result the entire production 
was delayed and a promised delivery failed to 
be met. Not only the departments concerned 
in processing the products, but those other de- 
partments which may be considered as of a 
contributory nature — such as the purchasing 
department or the shipping department — ^have 
their responsibility in this connection also. 
The purchasing department must not let pro- 
duction be hampered by its tardiness in pro- 
curing a needed material or tool, no matter 
how small or seemingly incidental the needed 
article may be. The shipping department 
must not allow a fine manufacturing record 
to be spoiled by its failure to get the goods 
packed and onto the shipping platform and 
into the car on schedule time. 

The more serious aspect of this difliculty 
appears in the case of production which is 
carried on through two or more dependent and 
cooperating departments. If one department 
19 way ahead of the others, the teamwork is 
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bound to slacken and costs will mount up. In 
^the case of a factory which manufactures ma- 
chinery, for example, there 

Zi^pJ!!lS!uIl^ are four departments which 
mem Lags aehmd '^ .^u ^. 

are directly occupied with the 

tasks of changing raw material into the fin- 
ished product There is the foundry, the 
forge shop, the pattern shop, and the machine 
shop. Suppose the foundry turns out its work 
faster than the forge shop can complete its 
process. Pretty soon you will find that the 
foundry has to be slowed down, some men laid 
oflF perhaps, and some of its machinery left idle 
waiting for the forge shop to catch up with the 
procession. Or suppose the machine shop is 
so well organized and manned that it shoots 
ahead of the other departments. Soon it will 
be calling for parts faster than the foundry 
and the forge shop can turn them out Then 
the machine shop will hare to be run part 
time, or perhaps shut down for a while — all 
because the organization of the plant is not 
evenly balanced. 

Such a situation as this runs up costs in a 
hurry. The money invested in the machinery 
which lies idle is bringing in no return, and 
the same thing is true of the money invested 
in the material whose finishing is delayed. 
Every delay, every additional day or hour 
spent in getting out a product, increases the 
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production cost and so holds down the margin 
of profit 

Meeting this problem calls not only for a 
correctly balanced organization, but also for 
close relations between the cooperating de- 
partments. It is necessary at all times for the 
foremen to work in harmony with one another. 
Each should know what the other is doing, 
and what his shop or departmental production 
is in relation to that of his fellow foremen. 

One way of keeping tabs on the production 

of several departments is the use of progress 

charts. These are simply graphic records of 

the output of each department, and 

?rwS Charts ^^ "^^^^g ^^^ comparative it is 
possible to show at a glance how 
the production of each stands in contrast with 
that of its cooperating departments. 

A simple form of progress chart is that 
illustrated in Figure i on page 27, It shows 
the progress of production for a certain 
article which is made of eight parts, and the 
purpose of the chart is to show the present 
standing of production of each part. Thus, by 
referring to the blocked-in space opposite each 
part-number, we see that diere are in stock 
75 of Part No. 37, 50 of Part No. 29, 125 of 
Part No. 13, and so on. In the final assembling 
of these parts to make the finished products, 
each finished article requires two of No. 37 to 
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one of No. 29. Therefore, the production of 
No. 37 should be double that of No. 29. The 
chart shows at a glance that the quantity of 
No. 37 is not double that of No. 29, and gives 
immediate warning that the department mak- 
ing No. 37 must speed up until its production 
is on a basis of 100 parts to compare with a No. 
29 production of 50 parts. And so with the 
other items shown. Each finished unit requires 
four of No. 40, which means on the basis we 
have mentioned a production of 200. The 
chart shows that the production stands at 175, 
and therefore sounds a warning that the fore- 
man responsible for No. 40 must increase his 
rate of production by 25. A large chart of this 
kind in plain sight will show everybody just 
where the production stands, and furnishes a 
valuable object lesson to department execu- 
tives and workmen alike. 

Figure 2 shown on page 29 is the prog- 
ress chart of a single department. The form 
in the lower rectangle enables the depart- 
ment to compare its day-by-day 

Zni^^ '«?'■«• *« W^k'd-ta »Pa« op. 
posite each date showmg the out- 
put of the department for that day. Thus, 
there was no production on the ist, tfiat being 
Sunday. The production on the 2nd was lo 
parts, on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th it reached 
15 again, and on Saturday was only 7 parts. 
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The upper rectangle shows by means of a 
plotted curve the total production for the 
month as it mounted up day by day. Thus 
the total production by the 2nd was 10, by 
the 3rd, 25, by the 4th, 40, and so on. The 
curve is simply a totaling of the figures shown 
in the lower rectangle. If the production was 
the same day by day the curve would be a 
straight diagonal line. Its fluctuations indicate 
the daily fluctuations in production. 

These and similar graphic methods of 
showing records may be used for any kind of 
production. We have spoken of production 
in terms of parts. In a textile mill the meas- 
urement would be in terms of yards woven, 
in a paint factory in terms of gallons or bar- 
rels of paint produced, in a paper mill the 
unit would be pounds or tons of paper. Some 
factories post up the production records on 
the bulletin board. In the plant of the Ford 
Motor Company the production of each de- 
partment is shown on the bulletin board every 
hour. 

Sometimes a foreman or department man- 
ager is ambitious to make a record for his de- 
partment, and speeds its production ahead re- 
gardless of the plant as a whole. Sometimes 
he gains the same result not by speeding up, 
but by withholding necessary information 
from some other department and thus retard- 
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ing its progress. When a man in an organiza- 
tion adopts these tactics, it is best to make a 
change at once. Friendly rivalry is a good 
thing and a healthy one, but competition must 
never be allowed to defeat the end toward 
which the whole teamwork is directed. 

Many factories find that a regular confer- 
ence between foremen and heads of depart- 
ments guards against such evils and promotes 
a better understanding among all 

Committees and concerned. In some plants, com- 
Conferences . ^ , . ^ ^ . ' 

mittees are formed to give perma- 
nent shape to such conferences, and these 
committees have proved valuable in promot- 
ing human relations within the factory as well 
as in increasing the efficiency of work. In 
some of the most successful factories using 
the committee system, chosen representatives 
of the workers sit with the foremen. Meet- 
ings of this kind give an excellent opportunity 
to point out in a friendly way mistakes to be 
avoided and new methods to be adopted. They 
also reduce friction between men and between 
departments. Grievances are aired in commit- 
tee and disposed of before they grow big 
through secret brooding. 

The plan of having a foremen's meeting 
every morning is used in some factories. It 
has been found especially helpful in those 
plants which do not have a planning depart- 
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ment At the meeting, each foreman reports 
on the state of his department If any de- 
partment is behind, its foreman has an op- 
portunity to explain the failure. If a new job 
is just starting, each foreman gives a date 
when the production may be expected from 
his department and the superintendent is then 
able to combine their estimates. 

Premiums or bonus payments are occasion- 
ally used to good advantage in encouraging 
production by making the bonus depend upon 
the output of the group or de- 
partment rafter than of t^ ^^'^^ffjj^ 
individual. When a gang or 
department wins a bonus the money is divided 
among its men. In this way each man is en- 
couraged to help the other in order to secure 
team production, which is what counts. 
Similarly, foremen are sometimes paid pre- 
miums for the production of their department 
as a whole. This makes it an object for the 
foreman to study his group as a producing 
unit and to have the best men help those who 
fall behind. It also makes him careful to 
weed out the shirkers or inefficient members. 

Thus the problem of the organizer is more 
than one of analysis and charting. After 
functions have been determined and assigned, 
after the departments have been properly re- 
lated and their teamwork adjust^ .ddljere re- 
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mains the problem of keeping right the human 
relations within each department and between 
departments. The organization must be such 
that it will keep down friction, and it should 
maintain as nearly as possible perfect balance 
and flow of power in utilizing the human re- 
sources of the factory as well as in utilizing the 
mechanical resources. 

Much depends on the foreman and his atti- 
tude. In fact, it may be said at the outset that 
the finest organization scheme is only so much 
red-tape unless it has the cooperation 
^^ ^^^^^^^ of the foreman. The point of con- 
OrganixaHon *^^* between the management and the 
men is the foreman. If he is unfair, 
prejudiced, ignorant, gruff, or seriously lack- 
ing in any of the qualities of adaptability, it 
will be diflicult to get across to the men any 
scheme, no matter how practical or helpful. 
If he is square, open-minded, alert and in- 
formed, friendly, of a cordial and cheerful 
type, it will not be hard to enlist the men's 
interest in whatever the foreman has to an- 
nounce or propose. An organization is known 
by the sort of management it keepSj^^and to the 
general run of the workmen, the foreman is 
the management. If the organization plans 
and methods authorized by the management 
are to be put across, it is the foreman who 
must put them across. o ,, ,ed by Google 
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This is why it is so important that the fore- 
man should have a knowledge of organization 
and an enthusiasm for it One great factor in 
Manager Brown's success with the new meth- 
ods imported from the New England plant, 
as related in Chapter I, was his foremen. He 
called them into conference and made them 
converts to his new gospel of planning, before 
he attempted to make any changes in the 
plant's routine methods. And the changes 
were successful largely because the foremen 
understood them and believed in them. 

It might be added that the foremen were 
successful for the same reason. They tried to 
cooperate with the new plans and methods, 
first by paying close attention and learning 
them, and second by giving their whole- 
hearted backing to them when introduced in 
the shops. The men fall in and cooperate 
under that sort of leadership. They accept 
new ideas when their leader shows that he be- 
lieves in them. It is difficult to see how even 
the best idea can succeed unless it has the 
understanding, sympathy, and confidence of 
the men intrusted with carrying it out. 

If you would move ahead in industry, get 
thoroughly acquainted with this subject of 
organization^ Know its principles and its 
methods. Know your own organization. Give 
a thought to its various functions and depart- 
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ments. See your department in cohnection 
with the whole plant Try to bring its organ- 
ization more and more into close cooperation 
with that of the other departments. For after 
all, this is what teamwork is : the team mem- 
bers playing together — an, organization at 
work. 
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Fonning the Factory Team 

THE organization is a living thing. 
Sometimes it is expressed in material 
terms. We speak of the billion-dollar 
United States steel organization, the 175,000- 
spindle Arlington Mills, the 900-acre Hog 
Island shipbuilding plant But the idea 
underlying these descriptions is that of the 
man-power required by a billion-dollar manu- 
facturing enterprise, or a textile mill of 175,- 
000 spindles, or nine hundred acres of ship- 
building activity. The organization is essen- 
tially human. It is a team. Building the 
organization really means forming the factory 
team. 

Two elements enter into teamwork — lead- 
ership and cooperation. Whether you arc 
forming a baseball nine, an army corps, or a 
factory force, your organiza- 
tion will be weak and ineflPec- |^*/Jj rVam'"' ^'^ 
tive unless it has trained 
leadership and loyal, efficient cooperation. 
You must get men, you must get the right sort 
of men, and you must in each case suit the man 

37 
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to the job. In logical order^ the steps in the 
process are : 

1. Selecting workers. 

2. Fitting workers to jobs. 

3. Training leaders. 

Even in those plants where a separate em- 
ployment department hires the help, the pro- 
duction executive ought to know the principles 
and methods followed. Such knowledge is 
necessary to a complete grasp of the subject 
of organization, and helps him in his dealings 
with the men after they have been selected 
and brought into the organization. 

The labor required in industry is roughly 

classified, under two headings— skilled and 

unskilled. All rough heavy work whose main 

requirement is muscle power is 

labor. The ditch digger, the floor 
sweeper, the water boy, and the coal heaver 
are unskilled workers. And not only heavy 
work is labeled unskilled, but other kinds of 
labor which require little actual brainwork on 
the part of the worker. An automatic machine 
usually has a watcher or attendant, but that 
attendant need not have much skill. But since 
skill means facility in work, a man may be- 
come skilled even in unskilled work. He may 
be a skilled ditch digger, a skilled sweeper, a 
skilled coal heaver. James A. Farrell, whose 
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beginning as a day laborer was described in 
the first Unit of this Course, became a skilled 
day laborer before he climbed ahead to a 
bigger job. It is well to remember the possi- 
bilities of skill even in the men who are doing 
crude muscle work or unskilled routine, and 
to look out for it and encourage it 

Under the grouping, skilled labor, are clas- 
sified such workers as supervisors, designers, 
artisans, craftsmen, and operatives. Brain- 
work and skill are necessary elements in their 
labor, though here again the differences may 
vary widely between two workers or between 
the requirements for two jobs. It requires less 
skill, for example, to operate a turret lathe 
than to repair that machine tool when it 
breaks down. It requires more skill in the as- 
sembly of an automobile than in the operation 
of the press which stamps out the fenders, or 
in the operation of the paint spray which gives 
the car bodies their glossy coat of enamel. 
All these differences in requirements must be 
borne in mind in finding and selecting work- 
ers to form the factory team. 

The task of finding and selecting workers 
varies with the location of the plant, the hours, 
wages, and conditions of labor, and other cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the industry. 

Plants located in large cities have the ad- 
vantage of (i) a large labor market, (2) 

in— 4 
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adequate housing facilities, (3) convenient 

transportation service. In normal times, 

they frequently do not have 

Applicants are applymg 
for jobs almost every day, and the task is 
simply one of selecting. This is frequently 
made difficult, however, by the strong com- 
petition of other plants in the community and 
the increased inducements offered by re- 
cruiters. Large industrial centers are also 
infested by radicals or malcontents whose agi- 
tation may cause high labor turnover with 
resulting loss both to employers and em- 
ployees. 

Plants which occupy a small-town location 
have of course a smaller source of supply to 
draw their workers from, but once organized, 
manned, and established they are less likely 
to have changes than the city plant where 
competition for labor is keen. Frequently 
such plants find it necessary to recruit their 
force from outside places and bring the work- 
ers in and establish them in homes. Some- 
times the factory builds houses and sells or 
rents them to the workmen. In Akron, Ohio, 
for instance, the pressure of labor demand 
became so great during 19 19 that the large 
rubber companies were bringing almost half 
their working force from the cities of Penn- 
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sylvania and other points outside the state of 
Ohio. 

Isolated plants, country plants, factories lo- 
cated in an undeveloped region, have all these 
difficulties of the small-town factory multi- 
plied many times. Sometimes a whole town 
has to be built. This was the case when the 
United States Steel Corporation decided to 
establish a great steel manufacturing plant 
near Lake Michigan and selected an open 
stretch of undeveloped country in northern 
Indiana. It bought the land, it laid out and 
actually built the town of Gary — streets, pub- 
lic buildings, schools, dwelling houses. In 
some cases, of course, lots were sold and in- 
dividuals built their own houses, but it was 
the industry itself that promoted and carried 
through the whole community development. 

Lack of transportation facilities frequently 
handicaps the isolated plant in getting and 
keeping labor. During the war, many 
of the munitions plants experi- 
enced this difficulty. Some Transportation 
-^. , j«^ ^ A. Factlittes as 

factories found it necessary to a Factor 

establish bus lines or a jitney 
service where the housing facilities of 
the neighborhood were limited and workers 
had to travel several miles a day to and from 
work* But when an isolated factory has built 
up its own community and is thoroughly 
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established, it becomes independent of trans* 
portation service and (in normal times) of 
competition in labor recruiting. Its problems 
of finding and keeping labor are then much 
simpler than those of the city factory. Its 
community is a little world in itself. 

Unskilled labor is of course easier to get 
than skilled, since it is more abundant, and 
in ordinary times the competition for it is not 
so keen. The stress of war conditions cre- 
ated a shortage in every kind of labor, most of 
all in the highly skilled trades, but also to a 
degree in the unskilled field. To make up 
for this lack of man-power, modem factories 
resorted to two expedients : 

1. Greater use of mechanical devices for lift- 
ing, carrying, and performing other tasks here- 
tofore performed by muscle-labor. 

2. The use of women to take the place of 
men. 

The first of these remedies introduces- no 

new element into industry. It simply makes 

more general use of mechanical principles as 

they are applied in traveling 

oflupi^i^'''^^ conveyors, gravity devices, 
automatic machinery, and the 
like. Many labor-saving devices which were 
in only limited use a few years ago, have be- 
come widely employed since 19 17. Greater 
use of mechanical power in place of muscle 
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power aids the work of forming the factory 
team by releasing from purely muscular or 
other unskilled labor many who can be 
trained for the more important tasks that re- 
quire brains and skill. Frequently, with 
very little instruction and supervision, such 
workers can be made extremely valuable 
operatives. 

Mention has already been made in Unit II 
of the increasing use of women in industry. 
While this was incidental to the man shortage 
caused by the war, there is good 

reason to believe that in some Bringing Women 
,. .,1 ^. ^ t into the Factory 

Imes women will contmue to be a y^^,,, 

factor as they have been in some 
industries for years. In many cases they have 
demonstrated exceptional fitness for the work. 
Within a fortnight after the American 
declaration of war against Germany, an or- 
ganization of industrial executives in Detroit 
began an inquiry to determine where and how 
women workers might be used in the indus- 
tries of that city. They found that averaging 
all the plants visited, it was possible to replace 
20 per cent of the men with women. Even 
in a large axle-making plant, where the manu- 
facturing involved heavy metal-working labor, 
a 10 per cent substitution was easily indicated. 
One plant making office appliances was found 
to be an ideal industry for using women work- 
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ers. An 80 per cent substitution was possible 
here. 

More than 4,600 men left the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company in Akron, Ohio, in 
1917 and 1918, to enter the national service; 
in the fall of 191 8, the number of women 
workers who had been taken on totaled nearly 
3,000. Among the tasks performed by women 
workers in this plant were the following: fin- 
ishing tires, cutting and splicing fabric for 
balloons, weighing rubber, moulding and 
trimming rubber heels, operating electrical 
trucks, making gas masks, operating refining 
and straining machines in reclaiming rubber, 
running rubber washing-machines, splicing 
and trimming tire treadbands, making tubes, 
separating sheets of rubber 

A large part of the force of the Brown & 

Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Prori- 

dence, R. I., engaged in making micrometers, 

are women ; and it is in such 

Women Well Adapted delicate work as this, requir- 

Work^'"'''^ i^g lightness of touch, that 

women seem especially suc- 
cessful. Women are employed in numerous 
other metal-working plants, as well as in can- 
neries, packing plants, confectionery and 
food-producing plants, textile mills, clothing 
factories, printing and bookbinding plants. 

"Women are not nearly such f tagile crea- 
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tures as the arerage man in America is wont 
to believe," writes Harry F. Porter in Indus- 
trial Management. "Nor is factory work, as 
it isf now carried on in most American estab- 
lishments, nearly so heavy and arduous as is 
the prevailing opinion of the non-industrialist. 
As a matter of fact, there are few jobs in the 
factory more taxing on the strength and en- 
durance than the tasks about the kitchen and 
house which our housewives perform day in 
and day out without murmur. On the con- 
trary they thrive on it, while those who 
through the possession of wealth are relieved 
of the necessity of toil are forever in search 
of health-cures. 

"It seems the part of wisdom, however, if 
women must be used in our industries, to draw 
on them at first for only the lighter classes of 
work. Every factory has its proportion of pro- 
duction and time clerks, stockroom attendants, 
sweepers and cleaners, inspectors, counters, 
and sorters. All this is not only light work 
but such as requires little previous training. 
Women also make ideal operatives on light 
and bench assembling. Next arc the lighter 
machine operations, particularly drilling, 
punching, and automatic machine work of all 
kinds. In the operation of light punch presses, 
as several Detroit factories haye already found 
out, they are far superior to feir (b^^^grs. 
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It is perfectly amazing the way their quick 
eyes and deft fingers can keep up with the 
trip of the fastest running presses." 

When women arc taken into an organiza- 
tion, special facilities are required for their 
welfare and convenience. Few plants that 
heretofore have employed men exclusively in 
the manufacturing department are adapted 
offhand to the substitution of women. Rest 
rooms have been found practically a neces- 
sity. Some factories have separate entrances 
for women, and separate workshops. Others, 
where this is impracticable, allow women em- 
ployees to report for work fifteen minutes 
later than men and to leave fifteen minutes 
earlier, and have both a man and woman su- 
pervisor stationed in the mixed departments. 
Seats are provided wherever possible to avoid 
injury to women from standing all day at their 
work. 

Some industries have found that women 
workers do not respond to the same incentives 
that appeal to the general run of men work- 
ers. A certain eastern rubber plant discovered 
that many of the women added to the plant 
force would work a short time, until they had 
accumulated a few dollars, and then stay out 
The opportunity to increase their earnings did 
not seem to appeal to them. X^,r^nj^,this 
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situation the company changed its pay system 
from piece-rate to day-rate, and after that the 
women were more steady on the job. 

Disabled men furnish another source of 
labor supply that has been little recognized by 
employers until recently. There are plenty 
of jobs that legless or one-legged men can do, 
and with proper training men who have an 
arm missing have been prepared for useful 
work. Some factories have found that there 
is work for which deaf mutqs are adapted. In 
utilizing such workers, very careful analysis 
of the various jobs is required, so that the 
assignments will not be beyond the ability of 
the workers. 

The problem of fitting workers to jobs 
shows up strikingly here, when the labor to 
be used is that of a woman or a disabled man. 
It is apparent at a glance that 

women cannot be put into ^^'m^/?/ "^'''"*'''' 
every kind of work. Even 
when the work is such that they are physically 
adapted to it, certain preliminary training 
and instruction are necessary. The same 
thing is true of practically all jobs and of all 
workers, both men and women. Forming the 
factory team goes beyond merely finding and 
selecting the workers. It involves also fitting 
the worker to the job ; and that includes care- 
ful study both of the job and the worker, and 
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such training as will most quickly transfonn 
the new employee into a producer. 

Remarkable xesults in rapid training of 
green men for factory work have been 
achieved by many American plants since 19 17. 
When the American Brake Shoe Company 
established its large munitions plant at Erie, 
Pennsylvania, soon after the beginning of the 
war, it had to build up an entirely new organ- 
ization to man the establishment. Experi- 
enced machinists and operatives were not to be 
had in the numbers required, so the company 
hired men from the surrounding countryside 
— some of them farm laborers and village 
store clerks — split up the complex manufac- 
turing operations into a few simple ones, 
divided the force into small groups, and put 
each group in charge of an experienced in- 
struction man. Then it carried on a few 
weeks of intensive training. In an amazingly 
short time the green men were capable fac- 
tory men, and the plant was operating at full 
capacity. Officials of the company said that 
the very inexperience of the learners was one 
reason for their rapid progress. It was pos- 
sible to teach them the exact methods of the 
shop without encountering interruption and 
opposition due to methods learned in other 
shops. In other words, the training process 
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was all straightforward instruction ; there was 
nothing to "unlearn." 

John Spence, superintendent of the Norton 
Grinding Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, established sereral years ago a training 
system which looks beyond the 

immediate present and seeks to fk^^^Lookt Ailt^ 
keep up a steady stream of 
workers for his factory team. It is not exactly 
of the "vestibule" type, and its object is to 
train a man in the fundamentals of shop work 
rather than to make him an operator of a par- 
ticular machine. It really constitutes an in- 
tensive apprenticeship, though the training 
requires only eight weeks whereas the old ap- 
prentice system involved four years. 

Realizing the impossibility of securing 
men with previous shop training and seeing 
the need of developing thousands of men for 
future industrial needs, Mr. Spence throws 
the doors of his school open to any likely ap- 
pearing men or boys over sixteen years old. 
Beyond this he has set no age limit, requiring 
only sound physique, a mind that can learn, 
and good character. The training is carried 
on in a small shop set apart from the main 
works, and here the new men learn the actual 
processes of the Norton Company's manufac- 
turing. They learn how to run the engine 
lathe, the drilling machine, milling machines > 
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of rarious types, grinding machines, and the 
other machine tools. They are taught how 
to fit parts together after they have been ma- 
chined. At the end of eight weeks in this in- 
struction shop, a man is prepared to go into 
any of the workshops of the company and do 
productive work. 

As a result of this system there is a con- 
stant stream of new and partly trained opera- 
tives flowing into the factory who can be as- 
signed to the department where they are most 
needed. They are not yet skilled mechanics, 
but they have an excellent foundation on 
which to build, and they require only experi- 
ence and the guidance of a good foreman to 
make thorough workmen. The flexibility of 
such an incoming force is in itself a distinct 
advantage. It is interesting, moreover, to 
notice the varied walks of life from which 
these new mechanics come. In a recent class 
of forty, there were former butchers, dry- 
goods clerks, teamsters, and a former corset 
designer. 

Men who are thoroughly grounded in gen- 
eral production work, or who become ex- 
tremely expert on some particular machine, 
are frequently used as instructors. In shops 
where this plan has been used, production has 
been increased and the men, including the in- 
structors, have been enabled to earn more than 
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before. In one instance, a particularly effi- 
cient planer man was made instructor for all 
planer hands in the shop. As he had always 
drawn the fattest pay envelope, the men were 
glad of the opportunity to learn the "kinks" 
and short-cuts of his working methods. 

Fitting workers into jobs is not altogether 
a matter of instruction, however. Frequently 
the man taken on is already skilled in his trade. 
Here it is important to consider 
his previous experience, and to Making Use of 
assign him to work that will dupli- and^SkUl^ 
cate — or, at least, closely approxi- 
mate — the type of work with which he is most 
familiar. When you are dealing with a man 
who is a specialist on some machine or in some 
manufacturing process, it is clear that he can 
make a better output if assigned to that ma- 
chine or kind of work than if switched off to 
something different. Such a comment may 
seem unnecessary, but the number of men who 
call themselves all-round mechanics, and who 
are really specialists in one or two fields, is 
remarkably large. It is best to test a new 
man thoroughly, and assign him where he will 
count most in the teamwork. 

Moreover, personal traits and habits must 
be taken into consideration. The nervous 
high-strung individual is usually better on 
rapid machine work than the slow-but-sure 
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operatirc who has a tendency to extreme pre- 
cision and exactness in work. Put the latter 
man on jobs calling for great thoroughness. 
The baseball trainer or the football coach 
studies the type of mind of each of his men, 
and assigns him to a place in the team accord- 
ingly. The personnel department of the 
United States Army considers the mental 
traits and faculties of the officers and men, as 
well as their previous experience, and guided 
by this knowledge is abl6 to put each man 
where he can render the most valuable serv- 
ice. In forming the factory team, the same 
principle operates. The foreman or other 
leader who follows it will get the most suc- 
cessful results. 

Finally, the factory organization requires 

leadership. The third step in forming the 

factory team, as listed on page 38, is training 

leaders. As the organization 

fhf'F^forrT:Z^'^ g^T'' ««" /^« continually 

movmg ahead from small ex- 
ecutive positions to larger ones, and there is 
always a demand for those who can take these 
places. Moreover, new shops or departments 
develop as the plant grows, and foremen are 
needed to take charge of them. In a growing 
concern the need for leaders, or executives, is 
scarcely ever fully satisfied. 

Most plants prefer to fill executive posi- 
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tions from within their own organization, 
rather than to go to some outside concern and 
bring in a stranger. It may safely be said 
that when a factory goes outside to fill a f ore- 
manship, it does so against its preference and 
only because the men in the force hare failed 
to qualify for such a job. Many factories do 
not leave it to the initiative of the workmen 
solely, but provide courses of training in the 
all-round work of the factory, in handling 
men, in supervision, and in the general work 
of f oremanship. And where there is no formal 
course of training provided, the duty of train- 
ing some man or men under him is frequently 
assumed by the good foreman. It is only the 
small fellow who is afraid that he will train 
somebody into his job and as a result train 
himself out of a job. As a matter of fact, the 
man who trains a capable assistant is pre- 
paring himself for promotion, and sooner or 
later it comes. 

A good working system of training men for 
executive work is what is called the "under- 
study system.'' In this system, each depart- 
ment head selects an assistant. This 
assistant becomes his understudy, learns Making 
his ways of doing things, absorbs tech- £^^y 
nical knowledge and the knack of lead- 
ership, and is constantly gaining practical 
experience in the work. When the foreman 
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is promoted, there is somebody who knows the 
job and who can step into it without a day's 
delay in finding and breaking in a new man. 
Such a system as this makes promotion easy. 
Many a man is kept in his old job simply be- 
cause the job is indispensable and there is 
nobody else who can be switched into it. One 
factory which has this system frankly tells its 
executives : "Train an understudy if you want 
to be promoted." 

Stone & Webster, the Boston engineering 
firm which builds and operates public serv- 
ice plants in various parts of the United States, 
uses this system. "Every man in our organ- 
ization," says Charles A. Stone of the firm, 
"must train an alternate. Thus promotions 
cannot disrupt our organization. Occasion- 
ally, but rarely, we encounter selfishness in 
carrying out our policy. Some fellows are 
afraid to organize themselves out of a job. 
They fear that if somebody at their elbow is 
capable of filling their shoes, their place will 
not be secure. This, of course, is a narrow 
view. We convince each man that we want to 
promote him, but it will be difficult to do so 
unless he has paved the way by training a sub- 
ordinate to step into his place." 

Intelligent direction is the secret of build- 
ing a successful organization. The factory 
team is developed — not through haphazard 
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growth — ^but through careful planning and 
guidance. Thought is given to the selection 
of the workers; attention is given to fitting 
them where they will do the most productive 
work; pains are taken to train men for lead- 
ership. A factory team formed in this way 
is not something that "just growed/' but is 
a balanced, smooth-running, efficient produc- 
tion machine. Every part of it is essential, 
every part is in the right place. 
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IV 

Holding the Team Together 

THERE is more to this problem of or- 
ganization than simply forming the 
team. When the team has been 
brought together, it must be kept together. 
An organization that is constantly changing 
in personnel cannot do the best teamwork, 
and its leaders must spend a large part of their 
time recruiting and rebuilding the organ- 
ization. 

One of the largest motor companies in De- 
troit took on 54,cxx> men in a year to keep its 
working force at an average strength of 
13,000. A steel mill which re- 
f*^^^'^;^^*^^ quired a force of 8,000 men, had 
to hire 26,000 during the year to 
make up for those who quit, who were re- 
tired, or who had to be discharged. In an- 
other factory 40,000 men passed annually 
through the works in order to maintain an 
average force of 20,000. A certain foundry 
working 1200 men hired actually 14,000 in a 
year — an average length of service for each 
employee of only thirty days. Dgted by Google 
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These figures, which arc selected at random 
from representative industries, reveal a state 
of affairs which up to a few years ago re- 
ceived scant attention at the hands of foremen 
and other executives. Once in a while a fore- 
man would total up the number of men taken 
on during the year, and the bigness of the 
figure might surprise him. It interested him, 
perhaps, to think that he had hired so many 
men. Beyond that he usually gave it little 
thought. The general attitude was : If men 
are dissatisfied or are unsatisfactory, let them 
go; and hire new workers in their places. 
You can't waste time making men over. 

It goes without saying that this is not the 
attitude today. Even with labor plentiful, 
modern factories would fight shy of such a 
policy, and no foreman who 
held such an attitude would \^^Ho^toFiiure 
trusted with the delicate function 
of employing and discharging men. The 
reason for this change is not sentimental. 
It is a solid business reason — the most busi- 
nesslike reason in the world, namely cost. 
Excessive labor turnover is one of the most 
expensive extras in tihe list of factory costs. 

Labor turnover is the common expression 
referring to hiring and firing. Though the 
term is in frequent use by foremen, managers, 
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and others in industry, there is a difference of 
opinion as to its exact meaning. It is some- 
times loosely used to express 
Different Views ^^ b^^ ^f employees 

on Labor Turnover - . , . . t 

hired m a given period. 

Others define turnover in terms of the number 
of persons leaving the force. A third view is 
that turnover includes only replacements — the 
new employees taken on to fill vacancies. 
Where the doctors disagree, the best policy is 
to analyze the definitions and see which one 
has the greatest weight of reason back of it. 
The first definition seems superficial, for it 
makes no allowance for increases in the force. 
Suppose a factory has nobody leaving during 
the year, but enlarges its plant and doubles 
its number of employees. According to this 
definition, it would have lOO per cent labor 
turnover, for it has had to hire just exactly 
lOO per cent of the number of its original 
force. The second definition, which figures 
labor turnover in terms of the number of per- 
sons leaving the force, makes no allowance for 
decreases in the force voluntarily made by 
the management. Suppose a factory which 
has been employing looo men finds that it is 
losing money, its sales are falling behind, it is 
unable to get rid of its output as rapidly as 
made. It decides on a policy of retrenchment, 
and cuts its force to 750 men. Or maybe it 
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finds that instead of making a certain part 
that goes into its product, it can buy that part 
ready-made from some outside factory at a 
cheaper price, and accordingly discontinues 
the department which has been making the 
part, thus reducing its force by 250 men from 
1000 to 750. Those who define labor turn- 
over in terms of separations from the work 
force, would figure a 25 per cent turnorer 
here. 

The third definition considers no change as 
labor turnover that does not involve the re- 
placement of an old worker with a new one. 
If a man quits or is fired or for 
any other reason leaves the pay- Turnover in 
roll, and his place remains vacant, R7phcfments 
there is no labor turnover. The 
force has simply been reduced. Similarly, if 
a new job is created and a man is taken on to 
fill it, there is no labor turnover. The force 
has simply been increased. In the one case, 
the factory is cutting down its labor resources ; 
in the other it is building them up. Turnover 
is concerned only with the changes required 
to keep the plant up to the number of em- 
ployees fixed by the management as the stand- 
ard work force. 

This third definition seems more practical 
than the others, and has been adopted for the 
purposes of this Unit. Labor turnover, as we 
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use the term here and throughout the Course, 
is the turnover of jobs within a given period — 
not the creation of jobs, or the discontinuance 
of jobs — ^but the turnover of necessary jobs 
from old workers to new ones. It is measured 
by the number of employees taken on within 
a given period to replace old employees who 
have left during that period, whether by 
death, or by discharge, or voluntarily, or for 
any other reason. 

Labor turnover is usually figured on a per- 
centage basis. For general purposes of record 
it is usually figured annually, though many in- 
dustrial executives find it helpful to check up 
their labor turnover each month. The follow- 
ing method of computing turnover is sug- 
gested : ( I ) Find out the average number of 
persons on the payroll for the period. (2) 
Find out the increase in the number of per- 
sons on the payroll for the period, if any. (3) 
Find out the number of persons actually hired 
during the period. (4) Subtract the number 
of the increase from the number hired, and you 
get the actual number of replacements. (5) 
Divide the average number on the payroll into 
the number of replacements, and the result is 
the percentage of turnover. 

For example, let us take a factory which 
began the month with a work force of 1000 
men and at the end of the month had increased 
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to 1200 men. Its records show that during 
the month it hired 500 new workers. From 
these figures the turnover is figured as follows : 

(i) 1060+ 1200 -=-2 = iioo, average num- 
ber on payroll. 

(2) 1200 — 1000 = 200, increase for the 

month. 

(3) 500 = number of persons hired during 

the month. 

(4) 500 — 200 = 300 replacements. 

(5) 300 —-1100 = 27.2% turnover for the 

month. 

Suppose that the payroll stood at 1000 at 
the beginning of the month, and at 1500 at 
the end, 500 new employees having been taken 
on, and none having quit. Then there would 
be no turnover, figured as follows: 

(i) 1000 + 1500 -T- 2 = 1250, average num- 
ber on payroll 

(2) 1500 — 1000 = 500, increase for the 

month. 

(3) 500 = number of persons hired during 

the month. 

(4) 500 — 500 = o replacements. 

(5) o -r- 1250 = 0% turnover. 

Suppose the payroll stood at 1000 both at 
the beginning and the end of the month, with 
500 new men hired. The turnover would be 
arrived at by the same formula : 

(i) 1000+1000-^2 = 1000, average num- 
ber on payroll. 
(2) 1000 — 1000 = o, increase for the month. 
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(3) 500 = number of persons hired during 

the month. 

(4) 500 — o==500 replacements. 

( 5 ) 500 -^ icxx) = 50% turnover. 

Suppose the number of men on the payroll 
decreased from 1000 at the beginning of the 
month to 900 at the end ; and suppose also that 
500 new men were hired. The same formula 
can be used : 

(i) 1000 + 900-7-2=3950, average (num- 
ber on payroll. 

(2) 900 — 1000 = no increase for month. 

(3) 500 = number of perscms hired during 

the month. 

(4) 500 — o == 500 replacements. 

(5) 500 rS- 950 = 52.6% turnover. 

With the growth of competition among in- 
dustries, and the decreased margin of profit 
which resulted from close sales rivalry, fac- 
tory men began to study their organization 
plans and operating methods with a view to 
cutting off wastes and reducing production 
costs. It was not long before they looked into 
the figures of labor turnover; and when these 
were reckoned in terms of the cost of hiring 
and training new men, the money leakage 
from this one source alone was shown to be 
enormous. 

One manufacturing concern found that it 
cost the company not less than $96,000 a year 
to break in new men. This was more than 
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die total net profits of the business. A saring 

of even half the labor turnover would have 

permitted a substantial increase in the wage 

rate, something which the management had 

been trying to do for years. 

Recently a number of leading industries 

have investigated their costs of hiring and 

breaking in new men, and some interesting 

detailed figures on this subject 

have been compiled. One Phila- p£* ^^*^ ^^ 

'^ Ltabor Turnover 

delphia machine shop found that 
to bring in a new man and place him in a 
semi-skilled position in one of its departments 
cost the firm $67.40. M. W. Alexander, of 
the General Electric Company, who made a 
survey of a great many industries on this sub- 
ject, gives the cost as high in some cases as 
$200 per man hired. W. A. Grieves, of the 
Detroit Executives' Club, who made a similar 
inquiry, says the minimum cost is $40 per 
man. P. J. Reilly, formerly of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, makers of tags and 
paper novelties, says the expense of replacing 
experienced men in that plant averages $50 
per man. A large plow and implement fac- 
tory in the Middle West places the cost of 
breaking in a new foreman at $iooo. 

It is easy to see from these figures why a 
heavy labor turnover is an extra burden on 
the production department Taking Mr. 
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Grieves' minimum of $40 per man, it cost the 
automobile factory mentioned in the second 
paragraph of this chapter $2,160,000 to break 
in the 54,000 men whom it hired that year. It 
is violating no confidence to say that the com- 
pany is the Ford Motor Company, and that 
those figures, showing a labor turnover of 
more than 400 per cent, were for the year 
ending October, 1913. Since then the Ford 
Company has inaugurated its profit-sharing 
system, improved its employment methods, 
and established other features intended to 
hold its team together ; as a result the labor 
turnover the following year went as low as 
23 per cent /, 

A certain amount of labor turnover is in- 
evitable. Death, disease, old age- and unpre- 
ventable causes are constantly removing men 
from active industry, and of course 

libZ rTnovtr ^^ ^^^t^'^ which loses them must 
hire new workers to fill their 
places. But the turnover due to these causes 
is only a small percentage of the total. By 
far the great majority of those whose places 
must be filled may be grouped in these three 
classes : 

1. Men who are discharged. 

2. Men who are temporarily laid o£F, and 
later, when they are wanted, have got new jobs 
and so are not available. ^ . 

3. Men who quit voluntarily. ^9-^^ Google 
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Every trained man lost through any one of 
these reasons represents an actual loss to the 
business, and his replacement means an extra 
expense on the business, (i) His departure 
is a loss (a) because it means a break in the 
team and therefore an interruption of its 
teamwork, and (b) because of the actual 
money outlay which the company has in- 
vested in his training and development. (2) 
His replacement is an expense (a) because of 
the cost of finding and selecting a new man, 
(b) because of the cost of breaking-in and 
training the new man, (c) because of the 
spoilage of material or the damage to equip- 
ment which is usually involved in the break- 
ing-in process, (J) because of the decreased 
production *due to a green or inexperienced 
hand. Each of these items figures in the high 
cost of hiring and firing, and they make labor 
turnover one of the most expensive luxuries 
of the factory. 

Men who are taken on a force, broken into 
its working methods, made a part of its team, 
and after a few weeks or months discharged, 
are really the failures of the em- 
ploying and training agencies of ^^Ip^^^J^^^ 
the shop. They are the misfits who 
should never have been taken on in the first 
place. The foreman or other executive who 
hired them and then failed to fit them eflFect- 
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ively into the organization should consider 
himself personally responsible for their fall- 
down. For it is a fall-down not only to the 
company, but also to the men who are thus 
branded with a black-spot in their labor 
record. 

Sometimes a man develops a bad streak 
after months or even years of loyal and effi- 
cient service, and of course such cases can 
hardly be blamed upon the man who selected 
them. Tactful but firm and fair Handling 
may work a salvation even in these cases, and 
so save the drain of more hiring and firing. 
But usually the "bad" man can be spotted in 
advance, if the foreman or employment man 
has any insight or real ability in reading 
human nature. The same comment applies 
to the applicant who is dull-witted, physically 
unfit, or otherwise incapable of doing good 
work. The most effective remedy for frequent 
firing is more careful and expert hiring — a 
subject which will be dealt with in detail in 
the chapter immediately following. 

Temporary laying off of men is the second 

source of labbr turnover. This is not always 

a matter in the control of the fore- 

AllhaUtot "'^"' ^""^ ^^^7 frequently it is. 
Often, through lack of proper 
planning or organizing on paper, a depart- 
ment head will overstate his labor require- 
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ments. Men are hired in accordance with 
this requisition, and as a result some of the 
operations will be finished ahead of the ex- 
pected time, the department will have to 
slacken down to allow other parts of the pro- 
duction to catch up with it, and this means 
that men must be laid off. It is inevitable, 
under the circumstances, that they be laid 
off, for usually such men are specialists in 
some particular operation or upon some ma- 
chine. They can't be kept idle, and the hard- 
worked foreman has no time to try to fit such 
men to new specialties. The results are some- 
what similar when the foreman underestimates 
his labor requirements. Then extra men have 
to be rushed in at the eleventh hour, fre- 
quently at extra expense in finding and hiring, 
only to be discharged as soon as the pressure 
lets up. 

The remedy for this sort of abuse and waste 
is careful planning of work to make it more 
continuous and steady — less subject to spurts 
and dull seasons — and also careful planning 
of labor requirements. "One Detroit em- 
ployment manager told me," said Boyd 
Fisher, "that his foremen were astonished 
when he analyzed their labor requisitions, 
showing them how frequently they discharged 
and then wildly besought men on high-priced 
operations. Of course, lack of a centralized 
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scheduling system was largely responsible,'* 
A variety of causes figure in the labor turn- 
over which results from voluntary quitting. 
Here you are dealing with human nature botfi 

«,, .^ ™. ^ . ill the group and in the indi- 
The Men Who Quit j t j • ., -a 

vidual, and m its many ramifi- 
cations — self-interest, likes and dislikes, prej- 
udices, sensitiveness to criticism, and the like, 
as well as with physical factors, such as plant 
location, community life, family ties, the pros- 
pect of a better job elsewhere, labor recruit- 
ers, and agitators. 

Dissatisfaction with wages, hours of labor, 
and working conditions in the shop are the 
most frequent reasons given for quitting. 
Sometimes the real reason is ignorance of the 
wage system, or a misunderstanding of rules 
or requirements. Sympathetic understanding 
on the part of the foremen coupled with a 
tactful effort to explain the situation to the 
men will often dissipate this ignorance and 
convert a dissatisfied employee into a loyal 
team worker. Frequently a man will kick 
for a raise and threaten to leave for higher 
wages to be had at some remote plant, little 
thinking of the expense of a move, the iso- 
lation of the new plant, or its congested hous- 
ing conditions and impoverished community 
life. In such cases it is the duty of his fore- 
man to call his attention to these facts, and 
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make him realize tRat five dollars a week 
more wages may be more than offset by the 
extra expense and inconvenience involved in 
the new job. 

Unfair treatment on the part of foremen, 
favoritism, and anything bordering on as- 
sumed superiority, will do much toward driv- 
ing men to other shops. Foolish rules and 
petty annoyances also play their part in in- 
creasing labor turnover. The policy of desig- 
nating men and women by numbers and call- 
ing them by numbers only, is offensive to 
many self-respecting workmen. While it may 
be necessary to use a number as a check on the 
name, it is a mistake to let that be the only 
designation. The foreman at least should 
know his men by some name, whether he gets 
the exact pronunciation or not. 

The most critical period in the career of a 
new employee is his first few days on the job. 
Everything is strange to him, he is afraid of 
making a bungle or appearing ridiculous, 
and is naturally sensitive to every little sign Getting 
of approval or disapproval or indifference. jff^g/J 
He is lonesome and wants a friend. Here 
is the foreman's opportunity. If the foreman 
is wise and tactful, he will not set the man to 
work with a curt order merely ; he will first of 
all take a few moments to be human and 
friendly. Nor will he allow a new man to 
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Stand around embarrassed waiting to be as- 
signed a job. The employment manager of an 
Indianapolis vehicle factory found that many 
men just hired were leaving before they began 
work, simply because they got nervous and 
uneasy waiting for the foreman to put them to 
work. The foreman was busy giving instruc- 
tions to his crew, and in one case had a broken- 
down machine to claim his attention. The re- 
sult was that some newly employed workers 
stood around for two hours with nothing to 
do, and finally left in disgust. 

The successful foreman makes it a point to 
take a new man in tow the moment he shows 
up on the job. He isn't left to find out things 
for himself the best way he can, but is shown 
around the department, introduced to the 
various men with whom he has to deal, the 
factory rules are explained, the safety regula- 
tions are made clear, and the wash room and 
service departments are pointed out. All of 
this is done in a friendly man-to-man sort of 
way, so that at the end of the little tour around 
the shop, the new man not only has his bear- 
ings, but he has a sense of confidence and the 
feeling that his foreman is his friend. Fifteen 
minutes spent in this way is not time thrown 
away. If it is worth while interviewing a man 
and examining him to determine his fitness for 
employment, surely it is worth while spending 
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a few additional minutes introducing him to 
his place of work and fellow workers. Here is 
where foremen can render splendid service in 
reducing labor turnover — ^by starting the men 
right 

Of course there are various personal differ- 
ences that come into play and that affect labor 
stability. Some men quit because the foreman 
or fellow workmen are of a different 
race or religion from their own. ^j^isuicide/* 
They may quit outright or their prej- 
udice may smoulder until something sets it 
off and they quit with a grudge. Workmen 
who are illiterate or narrow are frequent vic- 
tims of agitators. They are often highly sen- 
sitive to trivial or supposed wrongs, or to fan- 
cied oppression by "capital." Here again the 
remedy lies in the hands of the foremen and 
associates in the shop. By tact and friendli- 
ness and good counsel they can frequently 
overcome such an attitude and not only help 
the plant to reduce its labor turnover but also 
help these men to become better workmen and 
better wage-earners. To save men from "job- 
suicide" is a real service which every good 
foreman takes a pride in having in his record. 

The monotony of some employment is an- 
other reason for labor turnover in some of 
our big shops. When a man drills the same 
size hole in the same size piece a^^B^ the j 

ni— « 
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same machine eight or ten hours a day, week 
after week, it becomes monotonous unless he 
is of a very phlegmatic disposition. The job 
gets on his nerves and the time comes whep he 
demands a change. Often he quits and gets 
another job. It may be a similar job but it 
will be a different size of hole and in a differ- 
ent kind of piece even if it is on the same 
kind of machine, and he can stand it for a 
time in any event 

Some advanced managers are trying the 
plan of shifting workers in monotonous jobs 
to some other part of the factory and on differ- 
ent kinds of work. This shifting requires 
training in two or more branches of the busi- 
ness and in this way may somewhat decrease 
production during the learning period. How- 
ever, this is more than offset by the decrease 
of labor turnover and the fact that it develops 
a more mobile force which can be shifted to 
take care of an unusual demand for an in- 
creased force by any one department. This 
also gives the employee a broader grasp of 
the trade and more self-confidence. 

An interesting thing about labor turnover 
is the fact that it is greatest among unskilled 
labor. In one Iowa factory, the annual turn- 
over among the skilled workers was 22 per 
cent and among the unskilled 250 per cent. 
In a Milwaukee plant, the turnover among 
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skilled operatives was 27 per cent and among 

the yard laborers it was 195 per cent In an 

eastern shipbuilding plant, the 

skilled machinists showed a turn- Turnover U 

, ^ ^L ^ Highest Among 

over of 14 per cent, the store- ff^^ Unskilled 

room lumpers (unskilled) 197 

per cent 

This high turnover among the unskilled is 
partly due to the loose employment methods 
which have prevailed in dealings with this 
class of labor; but it is also due in part to the 
drifter attitude, the indifference to standards 
of workmanship, and the monotonous routine 
which characterize the average unskilled 
labor. A cure for much of this labor turnover 
can be provided by live foremen who have 
human sympathy and understanding in their 
makeup. The skilled workman sticks because 
he has interest in his work, he has standing 
among his fellows, and there is a goal ahead 
toward which he is climbing. Give the un- 
skilled fellow some sense of pride in his work 
and of respect for himself, give him a feeling 
that he counts as something in the organiza- 
tion, and you can work wonders with him. 
Lots of men who had been put down as hope- 
less "floaters" have under the right sort of 
foreman become "stickers" and valuable work- 
ers in industry. 

On the other hand, some men are natural- 
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born travelers. They are literally "journey- 
men," and no amount of extra inducement 
will hold them beyond the time when the 
wanderlust demands a change. A man's 
record of past employment will show whether 
he is of this type, and then it is simply a matter 
of deciding with your eyes open whether to 
take him on or not 

Physical factors such as plant location, con- 
veniences for eating, for recreation and for 
other social activities, transportation service 
to and from work, housing accom- 
^i^i^fff^*^^^ modations, the presence or absence 
Labor Turnover ^^ Schools, churches, theatres, and 
amusements, all operate in this 
problem of labor turnover. Home and family 
influences are also very strong and determin- 
ing factors in some cases. The presence of 
relatives in a distant place may attract a work- 
man there, or a wife's dissatisfaction with the 
town in which he is employed may cause the 
husband to throw up his job and move. 

To offset these causes, as well as to stimu- 
late greater efficiency among their men, many 
modern industries have branched out into 
various phases of betterment and community 
work and directly supply educational and so- 
cial facilities, amusements, and other advan- 
tages. More than that — and this is something 
which is possible to the smallest plaiit as well 
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as to the factory of ten thousand workers — 
modern industry is constantly seeking to inter- 
est its men directly in their work. Football, 
baseball, any of the sports, are deadly dull if 
their rules and principles are unknown to you; 
and these things cease to be sport, and become 
merely work, the moment you let them drop 
into a monotonous routine. To do a thing 
well, you must be interested in it To stick to 
a job and make it a go, you must have a lire 
interest in your job. 

So the modern factory — and the modern 
foreman in that factory — is more and more 
taking the workers into its confidence, show- 
ing them the "why" of the work as well as the 
"how" of it, emphasizing the essential part 
which the individual plays in the whole pro- 
duction process, and seeking in every way to 
make the job a live, interesting, stimulating 
undertaking to the man who holds it. Some of 
the steel mills use moving pictures to tell the 
men the story of steel, from the iron ore to 
the finished locomotive, battleship, or great 
bridge girder. Aircraft factories have stimu- 
lated the interest of their workmen by show- 
ing moving pictures of the airplane, from raw 
material through the various manufacturing 
processes to its actual use on the battle line. 
This was especially effective in speeding up 
production during the wan When the ma- 
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chinist who does nothing hour after hour but 
drill holes in metal pieces, saw that picture 
and recognized how vital his drilling was to 
the final result of airplanes fighting in France, 
his work took on a new interest and much of 
its monotony was forgotten. 

The bulletin board is another agency which 
may bp used to good advantage. Today this 
board is used not only to post rules and regu- 
lations, safety warnings, and the 
Adding Interest y^y^ ^^^ jg j^^j^ ^^^^ ^^ jj^^ j^^^j.. 

to the Work ' ^ ? u n .- u j 

est of a newspaper s bulletm board 

by posting there notices of good records made 
by the men, announcements of bonus and other 
prize features, newspaper items or magazine 
articles on features that tie up closely with the 
work of the plant, announcements of new pro- 
ducts, or statement of how the products of the 
factory are being used. One plant which had 
developed a large foreign trade, added excit- 
ing interest to its bulletin board by a series 
of illustrated bulletins on the various coun- 
tries "where our products are sold." Bulletins 
concerning orders in process or soon to be 
started stimulate the workers' interest. One 
company that was making some supplies for 
the Trans-Siberian Railway posted notices of 
the fact among its shop bulletins. A map of 
Siberia and various photographs of the rail- 
way development added to the workers' inter- 
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est in the job and took away some of the mo- 
notony. These are methods that the wide- 
awake foreman can adopt and use in his own 
department. 

Some factories find it possible to publish a 
small company newspaper or magazine, 
which is distributed among the employees, 
and of course lends itself to even greater pub- 
licity work than the bulletin board, 

Labor turnorer thus is a problem that 
reaches beyond considerations of wages and 
hours. It includes methods of hiring men, 
methods of placing and using them in the 
team, methods of stimulating interest in work 
and loyalty to the company, methods of foster- 
ing contentment and building up better citi- 
zens. These subjects will be considered in 
the three chapters immediately following. ' 
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Hiring and Firing 

THE best place to stop — or at least to 
limit — labor unrest and turnover is at 
the source. The greater the care and 
judgment shown in selecting workers, the 
fewer will be the difficulties in holding them. 

So important is this matter, that in many 

modem plants an employment manager, or 

even a good-sized employment department, 

does nothing else. However, the 

does nof concern us at this point. 
A much bigger and more vital question is 
how should it be done. Whether it is han- 
dled by the employment manager, the owner 
of the business, the superintendent, the fore- 
man, or a clerk, it must be handled right, if 
a lot of unnecessary trouble and worry over 
labor problems are to be avoided. 

A good example of how not to do it is given 
by John R. Williams, secretary of Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., in an article published in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. The Plumb corporation 

78 
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operates extensire plants in Philadelphia and 
St Louis. 

"We heard one of our foremen interview an 
applicant one day when our need for men was 
urgent," relates Mr. Williams, "and the way 
he handled him opened our eyes to the pos- 
sibilities of evil under such a system. 

"When the foreman appeared on the scene, 
after the man had been waiting almost an 
hour, he approached him in a belligerent at- 
titude, with' — *Do you want a „ ^, ^ , 
• u !ii T*!. « ? J How Not to Do It 

job?' The answer was yes, and 

an inquiry as to the kind of work. This was 
answered in a monosyllable, and then the ap- 
plicant asked what the job paid. With no at- 
tempt to explain the method of remuneration, 
the applicant was informed that when we 
started men in they could make fifteen cents 
an hour, but would soon learn and get more 
money. 

"The applicant said, *I could not work for 
fifteen cents an hour.' 

"The foreman snarled, *HellI You don't 
want work,' and turned and left the applicant 
standing in the hallway, with a blank look 
on his face. 

"About the same time wcs advertised for 
men, and our office was filled daily in the early 
morning. When the foremen had grabbed off 
as many as they needed, they paid no attention 
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to the balance, but would instruct an office boy 
to tell the applicants that all the jobs had been 
filled, 

"One day we received a letter from a work- 
man who had noticed the advertisement, and 
wrote relating his experience in answering a 
previous advertisement from our factory. He 
stated that he did not want to try it again. He 
pointed out that he had spent an hour and a 
half in the early morning to get to the factory 
at a cost of twenty cents, a loss of an hour in 
waiting at the factory, and the fact that he had 
eventually been dismissed by an office boy 
with no opportunity to see an executive. He 
was exceedingly bitter, and deservedly so. 
We wrote him a personal letter, apologized 
for such a condition and promised him it 
would never occur again to any applicant — 
and I don't believe it ever has. The injustice 
of such a method, coupled with the ruinous ef- 
fect it must have on our reputation, made such 
an impression that the whole subject was taken 
up with the board of directors, and it was 
finally decided to create an employment de- 
partment." 

It might be added that the employment sys- 
tem in this corporation is now one of the best 
in the country and regarded as a model of its 
kind. Digitized by Googk 
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Looking at the employment problem first 
of all as purely one of keeping 
tlie working force up to the j^^^^illt^^ ^^^^^ 
proper number of employees, 
we find that three distinct steps are involved : 

1. Determining what the requirements are. 

2. Securing applications in large enough num- 
bers to leave some room for selection. 

3. Interviewing, testing, and selecting quali- 
fied people. 

If a man is going to be .successful in hiring 
workers he must go at the job in a systematic 
way and must pay close attention to each one 
of the three steps just named, for it is very 
seldom that good workers are simply "picked 
up" by chance. True, a well-known and well- 
managed company will have a steady stream 
of men — or men and women — calling in 
search of openings ; but this state of affairs is 
in itself the result of sound policies in dealing 
with questions of employment and labor for 
many years previous. 

In running the finances of a large business 
it is necessary to keep looking ahead, and every 
little while die prudent treasurer makes up an 
estimate of his money needs 
for several monA, ahead. '^J^J^^^eZ^. 
This advanced estimate is 
technically called a "budget.'' In the same 
way a long-headed manager or superintend- 
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cnt or foreman — ^whoever is responsible for 
keeping up the working force — ^will try to 
figure out his requirements month by month, 
as far ahead as possible. 

Though he may not have full knowledge of 
the company's production program, he can 
look ahead at least two or three weeks. He 
knows about how many workers will be re- 
quired; he can make a good guess as to how 
many will leave or be discharged; and ex- 
perience will tell him also about how many of 
the new people engaged will prove unsatis- 
factory. With these facts before him he can 
tell how many people, and what types, will 
probably be needed. Naturally, his estimates 
will be revised every day, as new conditions 
develop. Even though such an estimate may 
be faulty, it is far better to make it and form 
some definite idea of the methods which must 
be used to find the required number, rather 
than to follow the common practise of wait- 
ing until the new men are urgently needed 
and then making frantic efforts to locate them 
at a moment's notice. 

If a large number of workers will be re- 
quired, the man who is looking ahead can get 
all his machinery for recruiting applicants in 
ample time. If the number is small, he can 
keep his eyes open, make inquiries^ and 
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probably have new people ready to engage at 
the time when they are needed. 

There is a tremendous waste of energy and 
money in most plants due simply to the fact 
.that men are continually engaged for jobs for 
which they are quite unfitted. A man is told 
to report for duty because somebody "liked 
his looks" and is willing to take a chance on 
his making good; whereas a little common 
sense devoted, first of all, to specifying the 
qualities required, and second, to a quick size- 
up of the man, would have avoided the mis- 
take very easily. 

"Specifying what you want" doesn^t neces- 
sarily mean going through a long process of 
analysis, or using many big words. It means 
simply jotting down in black 

and white the qualifications— ^^.^^^'••f^^^'' , 
^ . , ,^ , , Job Requirements 

physical, mental, and moral — 
which you consider really essential in that job. 
One firm has the foreman give the following 
information as to the job and the man wanted 
wherever there is a vacancy: 

Job number and designation. 

Brief description of job. 

Time required to learn job. 

Previous training or experience necessary. 

Starting wage. 

Next advance. 

Wage limit. 

Age. ^ - 

Type. Digitized by LjOOgle 
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Weight. 

Does the worker stand up, sit down, or move 

around? 
Does the work call for muscular strength? 
Must the motions be quick or should they be 

deliberate? 
Should the worker's hands be small or large? 
Is extra good eye-sight required? 
How much schooling is necessary? 
Will the worker be called upon for overtime? 

Even though you are going to hire the new 
man yourself, you ought to have very clearly 
in mind the answers to all such questions. 
Otherwise, you may easily engage a man be- 
cause he makes a good impression on you and 
is strong in some of the qualities, only to find 
out later that he is deficient in others and can- 
not handle the job. 

The first step, then, of "determining the re- 
quirements" turns out to be simply a matter 
of using a little foresight, instead of relying 
altogether on hindsight. This policy makes it 
easy for yourself — and for the employment 
manager, if your plant has one — to pick good 
timber. Unless a man follows this policy he 
has only himself to blame if his working force 
consists largely of incompetents. 

Having determined the type of workers re- 
quired, the next step is to secure enough ap- 
plicants of the right quality to give you some 
range of choice. To be sure, it is possible 
that the first man or the first few men who 
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apply will satisfy you, and you will not want 
to be bothered with other applications ; but it 
is more likely that you will ^ ^ . 

search through a considerable *'^''*"'"" ^**«''«»'* 
list before you are ready to choose. Much 
depends, of course, on the nature of the job 
and on the general state of the labor market. 
Assume that the times are normal and that 
you want to employ, within two weeks, twenty 
high-grade workers. Where will you look for 
candidates? Let us answer this question fully 
by listing all the possible sources : 

1. Your personal acquaintances. This is 
ordinarily only a limited source of applications. 

2. Those whom you can reach by spreading 
the news through your friends that you have 
openings for good men. You might draw out 
a small number of applications in this way. 

3. Friends of present employees. This may 
be an excellent way of getting hold of good 
men. It nearly always pays to put up bulletins 
in your own plant when new men are wanted. 

4. Previous employees who would like to re- 
turn to your plant. It is well to keep track of 
workers who leave with dear records. If your 
plant is well run, they are apt to regret their 
leaving and to be anxious to come back; and 
when such men return, they may prove "stick- 
ers." 

5. £mplo3mnent agencies. Some of these 
agencies are good ; most of them are indifferent. 
In any case, there is usually no harm in allow- 
ing them to send around candidates. 

6. Advertising, either through a signed ad or 
one which is "blind" — that is, does not disclose 
the name of the firm. The results from class!- 
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fied advertising (Help Wanted Ads) depend to 
a surprising extent on the wording of the ad- 
vertisement. If it is cold and stilted, it will 
normally pull much fewer replies than an ad- 
vertisement which is written in a more direct 
and personal style. This is a point well worth 
bearing in mind in writing such advertising — 
and, in fact, in all dealings with prospective 
employees. 

7. Voluntary applications which drift in with- 
out any special effort on your part. In large 
and well-known plants their number may be 
considerable. 

From these seven sources you should readily 
secure within the two-week period open to 
you, several times as many applications as you 
have places to filL A large proportion will 
come from people who are clearly unfit and 
can be dismissed without spending much time 
on them. The others should have careful at- 
tention. The men should be interviewed and 
tested, one at a time, and a record should be 
made of the qualifications of each one. A few 
who are "finds" may be engaged at once. The 
records of others should be held together for 
final review and selection at the end. 

The procedure described will vary with 
plant requirements, in each individual case; 
but it will serve to illustrate the general meth- 
ods that should always be followed. 

There are few more difficult tasks than to 
size-up an applicant intelligently in an inter- 
view. Many of the large industries which 
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have a specialized employment department 
hare trained interviewers who do nothing else 
but interview applicants. Where it 
is necessary to hire large numbers ih^^^^/^f^f 
of men in a short space of time 
it is almost out of the question for the aver- 
age foreman or other shop man to select un- 
erringly in a brief face-to-face interview. In 
such cases it is necessary to pick out hastily a 
sufficient number of the most likely-looking, 
allowing a reasonable surplus for discards 
which may be needed later. 

Even with the best of conditions, it is diffi- 
cult to get a perfectly correct impression at 
the first interview, because it is next to impos- 
sible to put the applicant at his ease. He may 
be submissive, entreating, or antagonistic, de- 
pending on how badly the job is needed and 
on his previous treatment in similar cases. In 
any case, his attitude is not normal. 

"A person looking for work," says Ralph S. 
Clark in Industrial Managemerit, "is in a pe- 
culiar state of mind. Consciously he wants a 
job ; unconsciously he wants something else — 
sympathy and decent treatment When he is 
greeted with a ^nothing doing today' from the 
official delegated to interview him, there im- 
mediately develops in his mind a smoulder* 
ing fire of dissatisfaction that may lead to 
hatred. No firm can afford to create enmity 

in— 7 
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. when the expression of a little courtesy would 
have brought friendship instead." 

This is where the interviewer with human 
sympathies and a pleasing personality wins 
out. He realizes that both sides must be bene- 
fited if the deal is to be satisfactory. Accord- 
ingly^ he makes an especial effort to consider 
the job from the applicant's point of view and 
to decide, as far as possible, whether the job 
and the man really fit each other. 

An executive with the proper attitude of 

mind will soon have the applicant at ease and 

can then tell by judicious questioning what 

his past experience has been. 

Putting the Applicant j^e will of course aim to de- 

4st Ease 

tect the applicant's faults, if 

any exist. A man of this kind does not expect 
perfection in his applicants, knowing full well 
that the perfect man or woman is probably 
not looking for a job of any kind. The true 
object of the proceeding is not to throw out 
the unfit, but to determine those who are well 
qualified. And the firm is the loser when a 
good man is allowed to go away unemployed, 
just as much as when a worthless man is en- 
gaged. 

Great care should be taken as to the kind 
of questions asked and the way in which they 
are put. Some employment men catechise a 
man as though he were on trial for his life 
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and make him feel like a law breaker. Too 
many familiar questions are not justified. It 
is all right to ask where a man has worked and 
why he left the last place, but it is just as well 
not to place too much importance on it. He 
may have been discharged by a czar-type fore- 
man for some trivial reason and still be an ex- 
cellent and profitable man for your shop. 

The executive conducting the interview 
should not forget that he is being sized-up at 
the same time, and very often with consider- 
able intelligence. And on this may depend 
much of the new man's attitude toward the 
firm and the job. 

As a matter of fact, the employment execu- 
tive, whether he be foreman or employment 
manager, has a double function to perform. 
He is not only a purchasing agent, seeking to 
buy the labor of the applicant, but he is also a 
salesman seeking to sell the job. The appli- 
cant is interested in getting a good job, and the 
employer must be able to look at things from 
the applicant's viewpoint as well as his own. 
In fact, the employer's own interest lies in 
selling a "good" job, for he wants a good 
workman, and he can get that only by satis- 
fying the applicant's requirements at the same 
time that he satisfies his own requirements. 

Then, too, he must not forget that to a large 
extent he holds in his hands the destinies of 
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many people. An error of judgment may not 
only lose an excellent worker for the firm, but 
it may also seriously and permanently affect 
his whole future. Being declared unfit by a 
well-known employment manager may easily 
make it difficult for the applicant to find other 
employment or may cause him to lose his grip. 
The responsibility is always a serious one- 

Partly for this reason, it is extremely dan- 
gerous to adhere to ironclad rules in judging 
people of any kind. Just because blue eyes 
may denote certain tenden- 
Ironclad Rules of j^g j^ ^^^ people does not 

Judging are Dangerous ^ . ,. - ./nui , 

establish an infallible rule 

in all cases, and rare discrimination is needed 
to prevent serious errors and grave injustice. 
Some of the best employment managers are 
great students of psychology and other 
sciences. But they temper all these rules with 
judgment based on their own experiences. 

The selection of people for particular jobs 
must be done largely on the basis of physical 
requirements, plus such information of their 
skill and native ability as can be brought out 
in the interview. Where the work is heavy, 
as in foundries, steel mills, and such places, 
the physical qualifications of the applicant 
count for most. It is obviously foolish 
to hire a small and not overstrong man for 
work where great strength is required. A 
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careful observation of physical characteristics 
during the interview may be of great help. 
As an instance, the following rule was given 
among others for selecting women for work 
in British munitions works: "Choose those 
with long, sensitive fingers, as these have been 
found best adapted to work of this kind," 

The average applicant is nervous, eager to 
make a good impression, and his actions and 
speech under these conditions are consider- 
ably influenced by his excited state of mind. 
For this reason, the amount of mental alert- 
ness shown in this first interview is not always 
a safe guide. It should be noted, however, as 
closely as possible and con- 
sidered in connection with the ^^'^i '%Pr/ssions 

- ,.^ . ^T . f ^^^ Not a Safe Gmde 

Other qualifications- Neither 

can too much attention be paid to the reasons 
given for applying for the position, which 
some use as a test. The answers to questions 
of this kind too often depend upon what the 
applicant thinks will make the best impres- 
sion. 

Records very often show whether a man is a 
drifter or not. And yet even here it is well to 
know all the circumstances before passing 
final judgment. There are plenty of good men 
who have been unfortunate in getting into cer- 
tain shops just before business slackens or in 
some way are compelled to make frequent 
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changes. Yet some of these men would gladly 
stick to the job for months or year§ under nor- 
mal conditions. Questions of this kind re- 
quire keen-minded judgment, both for the best 
interest of the firm and in order to be perfectly 
fair to the applicant. 

Judgment of men and women can also be 
aided by drawing up a series of questions 
which will test the applicant's knowledge of 
a given job or trade. The War Department 
of the United States has a Committee on 
Classification of Personnel which enormously 
increased the efliciency of the army organiza- 
tion through its work of testing and properly 
classifying the men enlisted and drafted into 
the army. Out of every hundred soldiers an 
average of twenty-five specialists are needed — 
that is, men who are skilled in particular 
trades. One of the jobs of the personnel 
oflicers, working under the direction of this 
Committee, was to sort out the recruits as they 
were received and pick out the skilled and 
experienced workmen. This they did by 
means of trade tests. 

Three kinds of trade tests are used : ( i ) oral 
trade tests, (2) picture tests, and (3) perfor- 
mance tests. 

An oral test consists of a series of questions 
which the examiner asks the man under ex- 
amination. For example, suppose the man 
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says he is an electric crane operator. The per- 
sonnel officer may know nothing of the tech- 
nical operation of an electric crane, 
but he refers to his little book of ^^J^Jj^i'jy 
trade specifications and under the 
heading "electric crane operator" he finds a 
series of questions and answers. He asks the 
applicant each of the questions in turn, and 
is able by comparing the answers given with 
those found in the book to determine whether 
the man is an expert electric crane operator, 
or an apprentice in that work, or a novice with 
no practical knowledge of it at all. Each 
trade has its list of questions and answers, all 
conveniently indexed, by means of which the 
examiner can quickly determine the relative 
rating of the applicant. 

Picture tests are used to supplement the oral 
tests. In this case, photographs or drawings 
of machinery or tools are used as a basis for 
questioning. A lever or valve may be pointed 
out, and the applicant asked to explain its use. 
Or he may be asked to explain the purpose or 
describe the operation of the machine illus- 
trated in the picture. 

In the performance test, actual machines 
and tools are used. This of course is the final 
test of the applicant's knowledge and expert- 
ness, and is necessary only in determining 
grades of ability. For example, the oral test 
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eliminates all novices and persons with only 
a smattering of the trade. Those who survive 
this and the picture test may be put through 
the performance test to determine their rela- 
tive expertness and skill. 

All three of these methods of testing are in 
use in industrial plants today, and it is fair to 
assume that they will be increasingly used in 
the future. Their clearly demonstrated value 
in the personnel work of the army has opened 
the eyes of modern employment managers 
everywhere, and the old policy of accepting a 
man's own say-so is rapidly going into the lis 
card. 

In many modern plants the employment 
manager does all the hiring and firing. JThe 
foreman runs his own department after the 
man is assigned to him and may even have a 
hand in making the final selection from those 
who look good to the employment manager, 
but he is not expected to spend time in engag- 
ing men. In the same way, the foreman may 
request the removal of a man from his depart- 
ment on almost any grounds, but he cannot dis- 
charge him. And if he requests too many 
eliminations, he is apt to be seriously ques- 
tioned as to the reasons. Personal differences 
no longer constitute good and sufiScient reasons 
for the discharge of a good man, as in former 
days. Digitized by Googlc , 
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If a man does not suit the foreman, he is 
usually transferred to some other department 
in the hope and belief that he may fit into the 
work in that section of the 
plant In son., plants it is 2)5^^?^'" 
customary to give a man three 
trials Ibefore finally discharging him. This 
is in the belief that he is good average ma- 
terial and that whatever experience he may 
have gained in the plant during his stay, how- 
ever brief, is of more value to his present em- 
ployer than to anyone else. 

In some shops, the Packard Motor Com- 
pany being a notable example, it is made 
rather diflicult for a man to quit his job with- 
out a good reason. Before he can draw his 
money he is invited to visit the office of the 
employment manager and explain his reason 
for leaving. He can of course leave, if he 
desires, but he is shown that it is the wish of 
the company to keep him if possible and to 
find work on which he can make good. In- 
terviews of this kind with men who are leav- 
ing, enable the employment manager to sense 
any undercurrents which may be running 
through the shop. They also make the work- 
man feel that he received careful considera- 
tion and has not been turned adrift at the 
whim of some individual who may not have 
liked his personality. o,.ed.vGoogle 
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Wherever the power to discharge men may 
be lodged, it is clear that firing a man is not 
something to be done lightly. 
D^^n/uV *^ ^^^^ precaution should be taken 
to see that no serious injustice is 
done either to the firm itself or to any em- 
ployee. Conservation of man-power is as 
much an item in industrial efiiciency as the 
conservation of raw materials or any other 
asset The goodwill and loyalty of employees 
is itself an important asset. 

Right here is the underlying idea of all the 
personnel work which has grown so rapidly in 
recent years. It is all an expression of the feel- 
ing among enlightened employers that every 
workingman must have his fair chance for em- 
ployment, for a just hearing on complaints 
and charges, for education, for decent home 
surroundings, and for self-development. A 
fair chance and a square deal for everybody! 
That is the spirit of modern industry — the 
spirit of hearty teamwork and real efficiency. 
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VI 

Knowing Your Men 

LATE in the fall of 19 17 a mechanic, a 
fine, sturdy fellow, appeared at the of- 
fice of the Aetna Automobile Works. 

"I saw your advertisement this morning for 
tinsmiths," he announced, as a young man ad- 
vanced to request his business. 

"Yes. Well, Mr. Waters is now in the fac- 
tory. He will be out in a few minutes. Just 
be seated for a moment, please." 

Presently Mr. Waters entered. There was 
a look of anxiety on his face. The crippled 
condition of the sheet metal department, 
which was now threatening to 
interfere with the production of Q^^l^g^lso ^"""^ 
other departments dependent 
upon it, had something to do with that wor- 
ried expression. It disappeared quickly, how- 
ever, as his eyes fell upon Sheridan. Already 
much of his time had been uselessly spent 
interviewing applicants only to find them un- 
fit. At a glance, this man looked good. 

"I've been with the United Motor Com- 
pany for three years up to two months ago," 

97 
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explained the applicant, after they were seated 
in Mr. Waters' office. "I left because I could 
not get along with the foreman. For the past 
two months I helped an inventor who was 
working upon a new type of body." 

"And before you went with the United, Mr. 
Sheridan?" 

"Before that I spent fivd years with the 
Fordham Company. I left there because I 
thought I could do better with the United." 

"He knows the game," decided Waters. 
And he was right; Sheridan did. Whereupon 
Sheridan was duly turned over to the foreman 
of the sheet metal department for further at- 
tention. 

It was just one hour later that Waters passed 
through the department, and paused a mo- 
ment to watch Sheridan at work. "Fine," was 
his unspoken comment as he passed on. 

He had gone only a few steps when he 
stopped abruptly. "I wonder why Sheridan 
left the Fordham? Good people, good pay, 
and one of the most up-to-date plants in the 
country." It had just occurred to Waters that 
it was not like the Fordham Company to let 
a good man get away to "do better" with some- 
one else. 

Like a good business man who cleans up as 
he goes along. Waters immediately telephoned 
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the United Motor Company, Sheridan's re- 
cent employer. 

"Wait a minute, I'll give you the office," 
said the operator. 

"I'll give you the superintendent. I guess 
he will know," was the next reply after Waters 
repeated the inquiry. 

After Waters had what seemed like half 
the executives of the plant "given him," he 
was at last in touch with the foreman of the 
tinsmith department Surely he would know. 

Alas! The foreman was new on the job 
there. Davidson, the old foreman, "and a fine 
fellow, too," said the new man, left about a 
month ago. And as far as could be ascer- 
tained, it was quite apparent that Sheridan's 
record had been carried away in Davidson's 
head. 

"It is now three years since he was with the 
Fordham Company. They are ten times big- 
ger than the United Motor Company, and 
have probably forgotten all about him," rea- 
soned Waters. "But, at any rate, I'll try." 

"You want information regarding a former 
employee, Mr. Waters?" said the information 
clerk at the Fordham office. "Just a minute, 
I'll connect you with the Personnel Depart- 
ment." 

"I suppose I'll waste another half-hour 
now," growled Waters. But he was mistaken. 
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"This is Mr. Maxwell of the Personnel De- 
partment speaking;" The response came al- 
most immediately. 

"IVe just hired a tinsmith named Sheri- 
dan," explained Waters. "John Sheridan. 
He worked for you about three 
lirJXt^ years ago. Do you suppose the 
foreman of the department could 
give me any information about him?" 

"I do not, Mr. Waters. But if he was ever 
employed here, I'll let you know all about 
him. Just hold the wire until I get his record." 

Waters pulled out his watch, and wondered 
what portion of a day that little trick would 
take. He had scarcely time to replace it be- 
fore the answer came. 

"I have his record before me, Mr. Waters. 
I suppose you will be interested in hearing it 
all, so I will start at the beginning. 

"John Sheridan was born April 29, 1880, 
and was twenty-nine years of age when he 
came with us. He was married and had one 
child. He is an American; place of birth, 
Sherman, Pa. Sight of left eye slightly im- 
paired due to an accident at the age of twenty- 
five. Before coming with us he spent nine 
years with the Deposit Stamping Company, 
Deposit, N. Y. They went into bankruptcy. 
He started work with us October 3, 1909. 
He was raised twice during the three years 
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WHEN JOHN SHERIDAN WAS HIRED 

The Foreman's requisition for a tinsmith caused the Per- 
sonnel Department to hire Sheridan. Following his 
engagement, he was given a Card of Introduction, with 
the Engagement Authorization on the opposite side, and 
an Identification Card admitting him to the works 
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WHEN JOHN SHERIDAN WAS FIRED 

The "Explanation of Absence" shows how carefully each 
case is looked into. The Return Notice shows that the 
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following, and was considered one of the best 
workers in his department. He was awarded 
a second prize of fifty dollars in gold on 
April I, 191 3, in a contest which was inaugu- 
rated the first of that year. 

"Not long after this there was a sudden 
change in his conduct. His attendance was 
irregular, and on three occasions he was 
clearly intoxicated when he reported for 
work. He caused us considerable trouble by 
circulating false rumors as to alleged wage 
reductions and started a foolish agitation for 
a seven-hour day which came to nothing. 
Finally he brought things to a climax by in- 
sulting the superintendent and we were 
obliged to discharge him. He is ineligible 
for future employment with us. However, 
it is clear that he is a good workman and can 
be trusted to do a good job so long as he keeps 
away from booze and bad company." 

"Well, Mr. Maxwell, I am sure that is very 
complete, and to say thank you is hardly 
enough. But am I to understand that you 
have detailed records like that for all your 
twelve thousand men?" 

"For every man, provided he has been with 
us for a full working day," replied Mr. Max- 
well. "If you are sufficiently interested, I will 
be glad sometime to show you how easily such 
records are accumulated." Dgted by Google 
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A short conversation followed and as 
Waters hung up the receiver, he took from 
his pocket a small leather-bound diary. Un- 
der date of October i8, he wrote as fol- 
lows : "Fordham Auto, 2 130 P. M." 

When Sheridan appeared the next morn- 
ing he was told that the boss wanted to see 
him, and a frank man-to-man talk followed. 
The net result was that he got still another 
chance, but with the full knowledge that he 
was on probation and would get either rapid 
advancement or a final discharge, as his own 
conduct might determine. Mr. Waters felt 
that he was no longer dealing with a stranger, 
but with a man whom he thoroughly knew. 

The incident just related gives a fair pic- 
ture of the methods of various types of pro- 
duction concerns in keeping informed as to 
individuals who make up their working 
forces. We might classify the concerns into 
four groups : 

First, there is the small company in which 

the officers are personally acquainted !with 

every worker. They know, or think they know, 

where he lives, what kind of a home 

Four Types of ^^ ^^g ^jg personal habits, and his 
Concerns - ' , .^. ... ' , 

good and bad qualities as a work- 
man. Frequently, the officers of such concerns 
are not so well informed on these points as 
they think; but, in general, there is no espe- 
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cial difficulty in more or less "getting a line" 
on their men. 

Second, there is the larger company (like 
the United Motor Company) which has 
reached the stage in which it is impossible to 
keep in close touch with each individual, and 
yet no systematic plan for collecting informa- 
tion has been installed. 

Third, there is the good-sized company, the 
management of which regards the workers as 
so many "hands" and pays no attention to their 
varying personalities and individual records. 
This type of concern, however, is rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

Fourth, there is the good-sized company 
(like the Fordham Company) which takes 
pains to keep in close touch with each man, 
and by the use of systematic methods accumu- 
lates a complete file of data regarding him. 

This fourth type is the one we shall keep 
before us in the remainder of this chapter. 
Much that is said here may be applied just 
as well in small concerns — and certainly could 
be adopted with profit by all large companies 
that have not yet given sufficient attention to 
this vital problem of knowing their men. 

In the modern industrial plant of the fourth 
type, the history of every employee is a mat- 
ter of written record. Without attempting 
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to go into details of the system for keeping up 
these records, it may be of interest to review an 
unusually good and complete 
The Machinery of system now in use. It is illus- 
KcJrS t^^ted in the accompanying 

forms, which s^how how the 
Fordham Company accumulated its informa- 
tion regarding John Sheridan. 

For each employee there is a personal 
folder. These folders are kept in an ordinary 
rertical filing cabinet, arranged in numerical 
order, and are used for filing many papers 
that in other times were frequently thrown 
away or buried in the general files — such 
papers as the man's original application, re- 
plies to inquiries that have been made about 
his previous record, and periodic reports on 
his work and attendance. All such papers for 
each employee may be found within his folder. 
Another cabinet contains the personal rec- 
. ord cards. These are 5 x 8 inches in size, and 
are filed in alphabetical order. Each per- 
sonal record card contains at the beginning a 
brief abstract of the information already gath- 
ered from the new employee's application and 
references. There remains ample space for 
future entries which will reveal how well or 
poorly he does in respect to attendance, punc- 
tuality, quality of work, output and general 
deportment "^^ " ' by Google 
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Once a man is on the payroll many things 
happen which affect his record. If compe- 
tent, industrious, and regular, higher compen- 
sation will eventually be the reward. Compe- 
tence and regularity in attendance in a well 
organized industry must be supported by in- 
disputable records. Absolute justice must be 
the governing factor always — ^justice not only 
to the individual benefited, but to his fellow 
workers as well. Nothing is worse in an or- 
ganization than favoritism or the impression 
that favoritism exists. 

Foremen are quite likely to make wrong 
estimates in determining the efficiency of men. 
Highly competent men are often poorly 
qualified to "blow their own 
horns." They can turn out A cjud Performances 
the goods, but fail absolutely 
to advertise themselves. They are producers, 
not salesmen. Others not so competent are 
more capable in exploiting their accomplish- 
ments whenever they do something worthy of 
notice. 

Actual performances only should count 
These should be a matter of unquestionable 
record. It is not sufficient to state the case. 
The records must prove it. 

Day labor tickets, job tickets, defective 
work and scrap reports, are usually the 
basis for determining what a worker is actu- 
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ally producing. Wherever a great deal of 
the same kind of work is being done, some 
fair comparison of efficiency among the in- 
dividual workers can be figured out The la-" 
bor tickets give a basis for a summary which 
shows each worker's performances in com- 
parison with a set standard. By simply divid- 
ing the quantity completed by each operator 
during a given period into the amount paid 
him for the same period, we arrive at the di- 
rect labor cost per unit for each operator's 
output. This will quickly show which work- 
men are producing the best results. 

Consideration must always be given to the 
time element. This is important. A man on 
an hourly rate of fifty cents is cheaper than 
another getting half that amount, if he pro- 
duces twice as much in the same space of time. 
True, they are both paid the same for equa^ 
production, but the cheaper man is consuming 
twice as much overhead expense as the one be- 
ing paid the higher rate. 

Through constant use of such records the 
foreman can before long place each man upon 
the particular job for which he is best fitted. 
These records will often uncover also weak- 
nesses in equipment, which may be directly re- 
sponsible for either poor or slow work, or per- 
haps both. 

In one case it was found that an ill-chosen 
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chair was responsible for a poor production 
record. A higher chair with a back rest was 
substituted and resulted in a 
marked increase besides add- HiEZ^rZeir 
ing comfort. In another in- 
stance the record of an operator showed a 
large percentage of defective work on a mill- 
ing operation. The discovery of a lot of poor 
foundry castings resulted. In a third case, the 
making of springs, an operator's record 
showed a forty per cent decrease below nor- 
mal production on a "wind and cut off' opera- 
tion. An investigation revealed that shears 
were being used for cutting off, instead of the 
automatic clipper. Then it was discovered 
that some time ago the clipper had been sent 
to the tool room for sharpening and had not 
been returned. 

That the alert foreman will discover these 
things "anyway" does not always follow. 
Sometimes he will — eventually; other times 
he will not — ever. "Eventually" does not fit 
with present-day methods. Delay means pay. 
Where there is a standard, that standard is 
of use only when the operation records are 
compared with it, and with each other. In- 
stead of the slow method of seeking every- 
where for a little trouble, how much better 
and quicker it is to know exactly where some- 
thing is wrong. Then go to it and correct it 
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Nothing vital can get away from the alert 
foreman who watches his records. 

Competence, then, should be determined 
by "what a man has done." What he has done 
should be a matter of indisputable record, 
traceable directly to the production or job 
ticket covering each particular job. No pos- 
sibility then exists for error, favoritism, or 
poor judgment 

Regularity and punctuality often prove the 
efficiency and certainly the faithfulness of the 
shop employee. Fortunately such records are 
easily compiled. Mechanical devices reduce 
to a minimum the clerical work required. 
The "recording clock" record can not be ques- 
tioned. 

Employees* personal records are not mere 
ornaments. It is not unusual for a foreman 
to be called upon to explain why a man hav- 
ing a good record over a consid- 

No Worker Can ^^^^^t period has not been ad- 
be Forgotten t mi_ t 

vanced. The plan operates just 

as well the other way; it becomes an easy mat- 
ter to show a complaining employee why he 
is not moving upward. 

Each record should be carefully examined 
at least twice a year. The results of contests, 
special accomplishments, in fact anything 
worth knowing about a man — good or bad — 
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is of interest and gets into his personal record 
card. 

At many plants it does not lie within the 
province of a foreman or superintendent to 
discharge an employee. He can get rid of 
him, so far as he is concerned, by 

"returning" him to the personnel Jhe Square Deal 

, ^ , ^ for Every Man 

or employment department, or to 

some executive officer of the plant. The man's 
record is then referred to; and upon this 
record, in connection with the reason for his 
"return," depends whether he is transferred to 
other work, or discharged. If he is dis- 
charged, the paymaster is sometimes in- 
structed to forward his wages to the person- 
nel department. Here every employee must 
finally appear before dismissal. If he has any 
complaint, it is carefully looked into. He 
is well advised. He is never thrown out. His 
leaving is a ceremony, staged to leave an im- 
pression and to make him a better man. 

In a particular case, a lad of eighteen had 
committed a theft through the alteration of 
a job ticket, which he did not know the cost 
system would discover. The boy's record was 
good. After a full confession he was given 
another chance. The stealings were repaid in 
installments, and the lad kept straight In- 
stead of being cast down, he was lifted up. 
He had simply been misguided, and his de- 
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portment since has proved the wisdom of this 
action. Yet this very important crisis in this 
young man's life is known to only three men 
in that large organization of over twelve thou- 
sand. 

Records are a valuable guide when the firm 
comes to make promotions or to fill a vacancy 
in some job higher up. The story is told of an 
important industrial plant which 
Records as a wanted four men for important 
Promotions P^^ces in its organization. It adver- 
tised through a "blind ad" in the 
local newspaper, and several of its own em- 
ployees answered the advertisement. When 
it came to make a choice, the plant found that 
the four best men for the job were four of its 
own employees. Perhaps if they had not an- 
swered the advertisement, the superintendent 
would never have thought of them for the 
places. But if he had had the right sort of 
employment records, and used them, he would 
never have advertised. Automatically his 
own men would have been brought to his at- 
tention as higher jobs opened up and they 
qualified for them. 

The one big purpose in keeping a record 
for every employee is to give every man a 
square deal. With a right record system the 
unjust handling of any employee becomes al- 
most impossible. The facts are in plain sight. 
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The man makes his own place in the organ- 
ization and fixes his own earnings. 

Many plants use a rating scale similar to 
that explained and illustrated in Unit II, and 
periodically check up on their men. 

Employment records, to work, must have 
the cooperation and support of the foreman. 
The good foreman recognizes them as a neces- 
sary factor, not only in employ- 
mcnt but also in keeping the pay-,^*/XXw, 
roll fair and m developmg work- 
ing efficiency among the force. Nor is the 
record system something that can be used only 
by the big plant with a large force and a spe- 
cialized employment department. In the 
small plant, where the foreman must do his 
own hiring, he will find many problems sim- 
plified for him and many difficulties made 
easier by the use of employment records. It , 
is folly to depend on memory when it is such 
a simple thing to make a set of cards in a file 
do your remembering for you. Moreover, the 
men are better satisfied when they know that 
their employer rates them on the basis of their 
records. When he depends on memory they 
are inclined to feel that he is ruled by his pres- 
ent thoughts and feelings, perhaps by pre- 
judice or personal whim. 

Business, both large and small, is today 
more generous, more human, j^^^rc 
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anxious to do the right thing by each man 
than ever before. Today the employer of men 
gives ail he can for what he gets. The old, 
short-sighted policy "give as little as yo^ can" 
is discredited. 

Self-interest in holding a force together and 
genuine brotherly interest in the welfare of 
each employee both lead to the same policy — 
to watch each worker carefully, to pay him 
every cent he is worth as shown by his own 
record, and to give him every incentive to in- 
crease his earnings. 

Progressive concerns go even farther. Not 
satisfied with knowing their men, they make 
this merely the first step in a systematic cam- 
paign to help the men develop themselves. 
But this is a subject for another chapter. 
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VII 
Helping Men to Develop Themselves 

ANY man who works for us in any ca- 
pacity and does not feel that this is the 
one company in the world for him to 
work with and be happy, is not yet really one 
of us," said George M. Verity, president of 
the American Rolling Mill Company, in an 
interview. "We have found a way of living 
and working happily together. Our rate of 
labor turnover is low. Employees are slow to 
leave us. And we gather together and keep a 
high quality of men." 

Mr. Verity is head of a factory organiza- 
tion of more than five thousand 

steel workers,' and he has built J?^^^ factors in 
, . ^ . , , Man-management 

Up this organization and keeps 

it adequately manned through the operation 

of three policies : 

1. Good judgment in employing workers. 

2. The square deal in handling workers. 

3. Mutual interest in developing workers and 
keeping them fit. 

The lirst two policies have already been 
treated in the two chapters just preceding, as 

113 
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well as in other Units of this Course, The 
third policy involves what is commonly called 
"betterment work," and represents one of the 
vital features of modern industrial organiza- 
tion. 

Betterment or welfare work is the name 
usually given to the voluntary efforts of high- 
grade companies to help their employees de- 
velop themselves. It includes a wide 
Work^^^^ range of activities and interests — rest 
rooms and recreational facilities, hos- 
pitals and medical supervision, provision for 
housing, night schools and other educational 
facilities, beautification of the factory grounds 
and vicinity, and in some cases the providing 
of churches, libraries, schools and other equip- 
ment for community life. 

A good part of the town of Schoolfield, Va., 
for example, is the creation of the Dan River 
and Riverside Cotton Mills, whose extensive 
plant is located there. This company employs 
practically all of the working population of 
the town. It has built comfortable houses for 
its employees and transformed the setting into 
a beautiful park laid out by a landscape archi- 
tect. It has built macadam streets, and in 
countless other ways made the neighborhood 
a pleasant place to live in. The streets, 
schools, churches, and most of the dwelling 
houses in Ludlow, Massachusetts, were built 
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by the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, a 
corporation which operates important mills in 
that place. The same plan has been followed 
by the Pullman Company in the town of Pull- 
man, 111., the seat of its extensive mills. 

In each of these cases it was not mere senti- 
ment that caused the industries to go into these 
activities, which seem at first sight entirely 
foreign to the purpose of manufacturing. It 
was good business for the Dan River Mills to 
develop Schoolfield; it was sound practical 
management for the Ludlow people to pro- 
vide churches and schools as well as houses; 
and the Pullman Company has found that its 
housing development was vital to the proper 
manning and successful operation of its mills. 
It is the same with factory rest rooms, ap- 
prentice schools, and factory hospitals. AH 
these things are "extras." They are a little 
more than the letter of the law requires of 
the employer. And yet they are never for a 
moment to be thought of as in the nature of 
charity or philanthropy. 

"We do not handicap our efforts in this di- 
rection by calling them Velf are work,' " says 
Mr. Verity, referring to the 
American Rolling Mill Com-'^^l«^ ^«^^^^*^ 
pany organization in an article 
in System. "These words are justly poison 
in a healthy-minded workman's ear. Many a 
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concern has conceiyed employee activities and 
blessed them with the best of intentions at 
birth, only to have them go wrong through the 
blight of a wrong name. An honest, able 
workman despises charity. But if you show 
him the way to help himself you will usually 
find him an apt pupil. That is why we call our 
effort ^mutual interest' work. The phrase 
describes our purpose. 

"And we have succeeded in convincing a 
large percentage of our men that we want 
them to be well housed, well fed, well paid, 
healthy, and happy, for the reason that we 
know they are better and more productive 
workers when they are all this. The situation 
is put to them plainly something like this: 
Mutual interest is the basis of our operations. 
It simply means, *You help us and we will 
help you, and together we can accomplish 
more than we could were we to go it alone.' " 

This point of view is sound common sense, 
for mutual interest is, or should be, the basic 
factor in planning all such activities, and in 
carrying them on. The idea always should 
be one of helping the worker to develop him- 
self, rather than that of passing out gifts or 
special privileges with an air of fatherly good 
will. It is a business man's affair, and should 
always be operated frankly as such. 

This mutual-interest or betterment work 
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(the latter term has become so closely tied to 

the movement that economy of explanation 

practically requires that it be used 

in this brief discussion) may be ^*''^* Types of 
1 •/= J • a. ^1^ Betterment 

classified mto three groups or Activities 

types according to the particular 
interests which it serves. Thus we have : 

1. Activities which help men keep in good 
health. These include the providing of sani- 
tary and hygienic facilities, good air and light, 
lockers for clothing, dressing rooms, baths, 
rest rooms for women workers, restaurant fa- 
cilities, medical examinations, first aid to the 
injured, hospital service, visiting nurses, gym- 
nasium or facilities for athletics, and the like. 

2. Activities which help men make and save 
more money. Under this heading are shop 
schools, technical lectures, and educational 
courses of various kinds; sickness, accident, 
and old-age pensions ; the providing of facili- 
ties for investing savings and stimulating 
thrift 

3. Activities wHich help men enjoy them- 
selves more easily and healthfully. Many of 
the activities already named contribute to this 
end also, but in addition there are such spe- 
cialized activities as social clubs and societies, 
concerts and other entertainments, beautifica- 
tion of factory grounds, and other efforts to 
raise the tone of living. d. zedbyGoogk 
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While the activities can be classified in 
these groupings, you will find that in many 
cases a single item of betterment work will 
operate in more than one way. For example, 
some years ago the United Shoe Machinery 
Company provided for the several thousand 
employees in its plant at Beverly, Massachu* 
setts, a large club equipment. The equipment 
included extensive grounds, a golf course was 
laid out, tennis courts and baseball fields 
were set apart, and a comfortable club house 
with facilities for bowling, pool, lectures, 
meetings, and other social activities was built. 
The United Shoe Machinery Athletic Asso* 
ciation was organized among the employees, 
and the club house and grounds, with all fa- 
cilities, were given over to the Association for 
the use of its members. Though the purpose 
of Ais enterprise would seem to be the im- 
provement of the physical condition of em- 
ployees through athletics and sports, as a 
matter of fact the Association has fostered 
educational work of various kinds, has directly 
influenced the employees in a social way, and 
thus has combined several kinds of mutual- 
interest work. 

In Akron, Ohio, across the street from the 
factories of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, stands a massive seven-story build- 
ing which houses the educational and recrea- 
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tional work of the Goodyear employees. It is 
called Goodyear Hall, dedicated "to Educa- 
tion and Fellowship," and its equipment in- 
cludes one of the finest theatres in Ohio, a 
large gymnasium, bowling alleys, billiard 
rooms, rifle ranges, swimming pools, dormi- 
tories, restaurants, a library, and class rooms, 
lecture halls, and laboratories for the Good- 
year Industrial University, where several 
thousand employees of the company are en- 
rolled as students. 

It is impracticable to take up within this 
chapter all the various phases of welfare work, 
but it will be interesting and well worth while 
to consider ;several of the more important 
items. 

Factory hygiene, or preventive medicine, 
for example, was little thought of a few years 
ago, but today you will find it being applied 
in factories in every part of the ^ 
United States. The old factory^*'^'^''^^^*'"" 
was a dismal, gloomy place. Windows were 
incidental; ventilation received little thought; 
physical comforts were not considered. In 
planning the modern factory, careful attention 
is given to proper lighting and ventilation, 
buildings are shaped and windows are placed 
so as to give the maximum of sunshine (or, 
where artificial lighting is necessary, the ar- 
rangement of light is carefully planned and 
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its quantity scientifically regulated), and 
stools, workbenches, machines, and other 
equipment are designed with a view to the 
comfort and convenience of the man or woman 
using them. By improving the air of the 
workrooms and removing the strain of un- 
necessary reaching for an out-of-the-way 
lever, many a plant has increased its produc- 
tion and at the same time increased the health 
and earning capacity of its employees. 

Other factors in this problem of relieving 
the strain and promoting the efficiency of 
work are rest rooms for women and reading 
rooms or game rooms for men. Such facili- 
ties give a touch of comfort to a plant and 
go a long way toward making the workers 
stick. The installation of shower baths is be- 
coming usual in factories where the work is 
uncleanly. In chemical works, paint factories 
and the like, such facilities are regarded as 
absolute essentials. The Sherwin-Williams 
Company requires a daily bath at the plant 
of all men in its dry-color department, and 
provides daily a clean suit of underwear which 
the men wear during working hours, chang- 
ing back to their own clothes at quitting time. 
Since the adoption of this policy, illness from 
lead poisoning has become practically non- 
existent, whereas before, an average of 20 per 
cent of the working force was si^^g^pm this 
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cause. How another concern handles this 
problem is indicated in the bulletin of the Na- 
tional Lead Company reproduced on page 
122. 

The requirement of physical examination 
of all applicants protects the organization 
against contagious diseases. Many factories 
provide a visiting nurse or free 
hospital beds, finding that such ^'^^J/^:::^^'' 
facilities pay in the long run by 
reducing the losses of time and man-power 
from illness. The representative of one plant 
which has a visiting nurse pointed out another 
way in which such a service helps the effi- 
ciency of the factory. "A man who sits up 
night after night nursing a tubercular wife, or 
helping to care for children with croup," said 
he, "has an increased disposition to error of 
judgment. He is not a safe man to run an en- 
gine." The visiting nurse renders such dan- 
gers less liable. 

Large industries, and especially those in 
which the risk from accident is great, find it 
desirable to have hospitals of their own. The 
hospital may vary in size from an emergency 
room, fitted with facilities for extending first 
aid, to a large institution of many wards. The 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company operates the 
Minnequa Hospital at Pueblo, Colorado, a 
$350,000 equipment which has accommoda- 
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1. RESPIRATORS must always be worn 
where there is dust. KEEP THEM CLEAN, 
Shave frequently so that respirator fits snugly. 

2. WASHING. Before eating and before leav- 
ing factory at night, employees must thoroughly 
scrub their hands, clean their finger nails, and brush 
their teeth. 

3. CLOTHES. Employees must make a com- 
plete change of clothing, including hat and shoes, 
upon coming to work and again at the close of the 
day's work, working-clothes must not bb 
WORN ouTsros the factory grounds. 

4. BATHS shall be taken daily (on Company's 
time) before changing into street-clothes. 

5. COMPLAINTS. The company furnishes, 
free of charge, respirators, sponges, tooth and nail 
brushes, soap, towels, and individual lockers, and 
has equipped the Plant with bathing facilities and 
sanitary devices. Any failure to furnish above sup- 
plies and any defect in the operation or sanitary 
condition of the machinery or equipment of the fac- 
tory observed by any employee shall be called at 
once to the attention of the foreman in charge, and 
if not remedied in 24 hours, complaint shall 

BE MADE DIRECTLY TO THE aUPERINTENDENT. 

6. COMPANY'S DOCTOR. Employees shaU 
report to the Company's Doctor every ailment, no 
matter how slight, as soon as discovered, and shall 
be present at the weekly examination. The Com- 
pany's Doctor will attend to employees for all ail- 
ments without charge. 



THIS BULLETIN SHOWS HOW ONE FACTORY SAFEGUARDS 
employees' HEALTH 
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Emergency Hospital of the Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe 
Company, Naugatuck, Conn. 




A Visiting Nurse is Part of the Regular Organization at the 
American Rolling Mill Compan/s Plant, Middletown, Ohio 
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tions for more than two hundred patients. 
The Republic Rubber Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has a completely equipped emer- 
gency hospital at its plant, and a physician and 
three graduate nurses in attendance. The 
American Steel & Wire Company has twenty 
emergency hospitals in connection with its 
various manufacturing plants. Scores of other 
progressive concerns which maintain plant 
hospitals might be cited. 

A few years ago certain business concerns 
discovered that the midday luncheon problem 
was- as much a factor in efficiency as the venti- 
lation problem or the light- ^ ^ 

11 T7 1 Factory Restaurants 

mg problem. Few workmen 

were able to go home for lunch — the distance 
was too great; restaurants in the vicinity of the 
plant were frequently extortionate in price, 
and the food was none too good ; the workmen 
who brought their lunches had to content 
themselves with a cold meal eaten in the work- 
room or outside in the yard. Some far-sighted 
managers decided to handle this problem di- 
rectly, by providing restaurants where a few 
simple dishes might be bought, or eating rooms 
where workmen might bring their lunches and 
eat under favorable surroundings. Gradually 
plants began to establish cafeterias or dining 
rooms. The usual plan is to sell at actual cost. 
The General Electric Company at Schenec- 
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tady, N. Y., using the self-serve system, serves 
about 3500 meals daily at a nominal cost 
The Mechanical Rubber Company of Cleve- 
land serves luncheon to its employees at a very 
low cost. The Curtis Publishing Company, 
of Philadelphia, operates an extensive restau- 
rant for the benefit of its employees. The 
Waltham Watch Company planned its dining 
room especially for women employees, and 
many factories have separate restaurants for 
men and women. 

Perhaps none of the types of betterment 
work so directly help the workers to de- 
velop themselves as do the educational activi- 
ties. These vary with the type 

Night Schools and and size of the plant, and with 
Oth4^r Educational ^t i. ^ £ aa^ -x. 

Activities *"^ character of the community 

in which it is located. As was 
shown earlier in this chapter, there are sev- 
eral cases in which the town schools are built 
or financed by the company which provides 
employment for most of the population. 
These cases, however, are relatively rare 
in comparison with the numerous educational 
activities carried on in connection with the 
plant itself, such as night elementary schools, 
apprentice schools, libraries, reading and lec- 
ture clubs, and the like. 

The Ford Motor Company conducts classes 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and other ele- 
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mentary subjects for the benefit of its em- 
ployees whose education in these branches has 
been neglected. The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company carries on an extensive educational 
work in Pueblo, in connection with boys' and 
men's clubs, affording opportunities for 
study in practically all common-school 
branches. Swift & Company, working in co- 
operation with the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, maintain a continuation school for the 
plant office boys. Two teachers give their en- 
tire time to the work, and in addition there are 
lectures by various department heads. And 
so with many concerns — a chance is given to 
the ambitious worker to ground himself in the 
fundamentals. 

Apprentice schools or classes in technical 
branches are becoming quite common. The 
Ludlow Textile Schools, maintained by the 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, trains ap- 
prentices for skilled work in the textile mills 
of this concern. (This organization also has 
a Girls' Institute, in which the young women 
employees are given training in cooking, sew- 
ing, and other domestic occupations.) The 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company conducts classes in mechanical 
drawing and other technical subjects for se- 
lected shop men in its employ. In addition, 
valuable educational advantages are provided 
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employees of this company throxigh the em- 
ployees' organization, the Electric Club. This 
club conducts six distinct courses of lectures 
on engineering subjects, the lecturers being 
eminent engineers and other experts. Among 
other manufacturing concerns which have 
sfhop schools may be mentioned the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company, Fore River Ship 
Building Company, General Electric Com- 
pany, R. Hoe & Company (whose school was 
established in 1872), International Harvester 
Company, Packard Motor Company, Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Company, Winchester 
Arms Company, Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Western Electric Company. 

As a means of broadening the knowledge 
and increasing the brain-power of workers (as 
well as providing interest and recreation) 
many companies have established lecture 
courses, noon talks in the shops, educational 
moving-picture exhibitions, and reading 
rooms. The Pelzer Company provides for its 
employees a course of free lectures in history 
and travel, illustrated with the stereopticon. 

Recreational interests have received a great 
deal of attention from social workers, and 
to the public at large it is this phase of better- 
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mcnt work which is best known. Here again, 
however, it is good business sense and not 
sentiment which has prompted the 
employer to act The sort of thing Jjjr^^JJ^J''^^ 
that the United Shoe Machinery 
Company has done in providing a club house . 
and grounds, and in encouraging athletics, 
sports, and various social activities among its 
employees, may be found duplicated in scores 
of places. Of course the details will vary, ac- 
cording to the size and character of the force 
to be served in each case, but the underlying 
idea and method of operation is the same for 
all. 

Vacation clubs, athletic clubs, debating so- 
cieties, dinner clubs, dancing clubs, study 
clubs, mutual-benefit clubs — these are some of 
the forms which the organizations centering 
in employees' club houses take. The princi- 
pal function of employers in the matter of 
clubs is to furnish quarters. The organizing 
and carrying on of the activities will be looked 
after by the employees themselves. 

No discussion of betterment work would be 
complete without some mention of the move- 
ment toward beautifying factory 
buildings and grounds. The oU^^^f^*^^^^ 
idea of a factory included no element 
of beauty or art. The building was simply 
a shelter for the machinery and the working 
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force; the grounds on which the building 
stood were simply a site and nothing more. 

That idea has passed, or is rapidly passing. 
Visit the plant of the National' Cash Register 
Company in Dayton, and you find yourself 
in a parklike place, the grounds laid out by 
a landscape architect, the buildings planned 
to conform to a general design. The build- 
ings of the Eastman Kodak Company in 
Rochester have ivy-covered walls. There are 
few country estates on Long Island more beau- 
tiful than the Garden City plant of Double- 
day, Page & Company, with its vines, trees, 
shrubs, and flower-bordered walks, with one 
of the country's ablest horticulturists in full 
time charge. The plant of H. J; Heinz & 
Company in Pittsburgh has stained glass win- 
dows at the stair landings. 

And so with many other industries. There 
is a business value in these things. Beautiful 
buildings, well ordered grounds, attractive 
furnishings are not only a good advertisement 
to the public, creating confidence and good 
will, but they directly influence the worker, 
stimulate his pride in his company, bring con- 
tentment into his work and enjoyment into his 
daily life. "The place for beautiful things,'' 
says Dr. Edward D. Jones, "is where they will 
be seen. A rich stained glass window glowing 
in the afternoon sun in the end of some great 
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erection shop is a hundred-fold more useful 
than locked up away in the nave of a silent 
church." 

All of these things are valuable if they are 
conceived and used in the right spirit — if they 
are organized and carried on in the right way. 
Their value lies in their usefulness in stimu- 
lating better work, in providing the necessary 
conditions to better work, and in helping 
workers to train or develop themselves for a 
better job. Even where the gain which comes 
through betterment work may be something 
indirect, like the intellectual stimulus of a lee- • 
ture course or the contentment which pleasant 
working surroundings bring, the gain is a 
positive one. It cuts down labor turnover, it 
builds up loyalty and good will among em- 
ployees, it creates "company patriotism," it 
takes some of the irksomeness out of work, and 
it adds an interest which is directly reflected 
in the production records. 

But these various forms of betterment work 
really "better" conditions only when they have 
the backing of the management and the men 
alike. And here is where the fore- 
man comes in. He can help his The Foreman 

^ . ^ . , . ^, and Betterment 

men to thmk straight about these 

features of the plant organization. He can 
help the higher management to understand the 
attitude of the employees, to get their view- 
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point, and to adapt the betterment work to it. 
The foreman is the point of contact between 
management and men, here as everywhere else 
in industry. With his strong backing, any 
worthwhile idea can be put across big; with- 
out his backing, it is almost foredoomed to 
failure. 

One foreman in an Ohio plant found that 
the men had a superstitious dread of the plant 
hospital. It was whispered among the yard 
laborers that nobody ever came out of the "lit- 
tle white house" alive, and naturally all of 
them lived in fear of it. What the foreman 
did was to drop out of his department one 
morning, and the news got abroad that "Big 
Joe" had broken an arm and been sent to the 
hospital. The men gossiped about it all that 
noon, in a mournful sort of way. They liked 
"Big Joe," and were sorry to know that he had 
been done for. 

Next morning they were surprised to see 
"Big Joe" on the job. He wore his left arm in 
a sling, but he was as cheerful as ever. In fact 
he was quite enthusiastic over his experience. 
"This arm?" he said to a group of his men, 
"Oh, it's nothing. Just a sprain. It'll be all 
right in a day or so, thanks to that hospital. 
And say, boys," he went on, warming up to the 
subject, "that's sure some little hospital we've 
got here. I went through it yesterday, and it's 
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a humdinger. A fine doctor there, just for us, 
nurses, the trained kind who know their busi- 
ness, and everything comfortable to make a 
man easy while they're fixing him up. Say, I 
want to show you fellows through that place. 
It'll surprise you, as it surprised me, and make 
you glad to know we're in such fine shape here 
to handle accidents and sickness." The upshot 
of it was that the foreman organized his men 
into a kind of sight-seeing group, and under 
his leadership they made a tour of inspection 
of the plant hospital. That quickly ended all 
talk of the mysterious little white house, and 
there isn't a man in the yard gang there today 
but feels safer for that hospital and proud that 
it is a part of his plant. 

And so with other industrial betterment fea- 
tures. All of us are naturally suspicious of a 
new idea. We have to be told, we have to be 
properly introduced, before we'll 
accept it with open arms, all '^^ ^^^ Idea 
doubts aside. So it is that f re- E^plJuied 
quently workmen are suspicious of 
night school, of lectures and library, of social 
clubs, of thrift banks, and other improveihent 
schemes. In an Alabama plant it was found 
that the men were fighting shy of medical ex- 
amination. Eventually it turned out that some 
one had conceived the idea that the company 
wanted to examine the men to find out which 
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of them had been worn out so that it could 
discharge them and put able-bodied work- 
ers in their places. The foremen were aston- 
ished when they discovered that this was actu- 
ally believed by the men under them. Of 
course it didn't take long, once located, to run 
this false rumor to earth, and prove to the men 
that medical examination was for their benefit 

The foreman ought to get acquainted with 
each new betterment feature as soon as it is 
introduced. He should know its purpose, its 
requirements, who are eligible to take part in 
it, and all other detailed information. He 
should tell the members of his department 
about the new activity, point out how it may 
be of benefit to them, and be prepared to ad- 
vise those who ask his advice. But the idea of 
philanthropy, of the company as a generous 
benefactor giving these benefits to its em- 
ployees, should never be introduced. That 
would queer the thing right at the start. Be- 
sides, it isn't true. The company puts in bet- 
terment features to help production. The best 
way is to tell the men so, frankly, and thenQrou 
are surer of their confidence and they are 
surer of their self-respect. 

"No, I am not a philanthropist," said the 
president of a large hardware factory, as he 
conducted a visitor through quarters used 
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for employees' recreational activities. "I'm 
simply trying to be a good business man. This 
sort of thing pays — in dollars and 
cents. I tell the men so. All of us in ^pl^f^^i. 
this organization are workers to- 
gether, and anything that makes us healthier 
in body and mind, anything that brings zest 
and vigor and interest into our living, is a 
good thing for our organization. It helps the 
factory teamwork." 
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Team Spirit 

GENERAL FOCH, in an address on 
military science delivered some years 
before the outbreak of the great war 
with Germany, said this of the method to be 
followed in warfare : 

"The old theory was that to be victorious 
one must have numbers, better armament, a 
convenient base of supplies, the advantage of 
terrain. The armies of the Revolu- 
Plus*Morale ^^^^' Napoleon in particular, later 
answered : We are not more numer- 
ous, we are not better armed, but we shall beat 
you because by planning we shall have greater 
numbers at the decisive point ; by our energy, 
our knowledge, our use of weapons we shall 
succeed in raising our morale and in breaking 
down yours." 

In other words, the secret of success in war- 
fare is organization and morale. Without 
organization, morale is simply unharnessed 
enthusiasm. Without morale, the organiza- 
tion is simply a systematized collection of ma- 
chinery and men, without spirit or loyalty or 
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pride in workmanship. Both arc necessary. 
Mere organization — plans and charts and sys- 
tems and standards — is a purely mechanical 
thing. There must be also human interest and 
zeal. Morale — team spirit — is absolutely es- 
sential to all good teamwork, whether on the 
battlefield or in the factory workshop. 

All those factors in human relations within 
the industrial plant which have been discussed 
in previous chapters — employment methods, 
betterment work, the safety movement — are 
elements both of good organization and of 
morale. They are profitable to the firm not 
only because they reduce labor turnover and 
promote personal efficiency, but also because 
they build up team spirit. They give the fac- 
tory the same spirit which, as Napoleon and 
Foch have shown us, makes an army victori- 
ous. 

"Get trained men to take pride in their or- 
ganization, believe in their cause, trust their 
leaders, have faith in themselves, and they will 
be invincible," says the Infantry Journal. "To 
do this requires something more than routine 
training. It means the development of that 
indefinable something which we speak of in 
amateur athletics as teamwork — the spirit of 
cooperative loyalty which gives to the activi- 
ties of the organization the 'punch' necessarjj 
to insure victory." ogt zed by Google 
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It is because they have recognized the im-« 

portance of getting "the punch necessary to 

insure victory" into their production, that 

many of the largest individual cor- 

The Manager porations have concentrated their 
of rersonnel ^ ^ . ^ . 

employment, safety, and betterment 

work under a single head, and made the super- 
vision of these activities a department in itself. 
Thus, instead of having one man look after the 
hiring of labor, another in charge of the edu- 
cational and other mutual-interest work of the 
plant, with perhaps still a third man directing 
the company's campaign to reduce accidents, 
their idea is to have one man in general charge 
of all these functions. If the plant is a large 
one, he may have assistants detailed to each 
of these subdivisions of the work, but the final 
authority and the general direction rests in the 
one man — the manager of personnel. 

The International Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Swift & Company, the International 
Harvester Company, and many other cor- 
porations, call their personnel man the indus- 
trial relations manager. Other titles are used 
to designate this office in other concerns. 
Sometimes the title is that of employment 
manager with the duties of the position in- 
cluding far more than simply employment 
work. Swift & Company's industrial relations 
manager has under him five departments — 
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(i) employment, (2) medical, (3) training, 
(4) conditions (safety, sanitation, restaurant, 
rest rooms and dressing rooms, publicity, and 
the like), and (5) social, including housing, 
recreation, and Americanization. A chart of 
the organization of Swift & Company's in- 
dustrial relations department is shown in the 
figure facing page 136. 

Whatever his title, the personnel man is the 
harmonizer of human relations — the man 
whose job it is to see that all these activities 
of finding and placing and training men, of 
reducing the toll of accidents, of stimulating 
interest in work and loyalty to the plant, of 
keeping up the standard of living and work- 
ing efficiency to a high level, are kept in tune 
with the main purpose of the business- 
Even in those companies where betterment 
work is separated from employment manage- 
ment, the closest and most intimate relations 
exist between the two departments. This is 
necessary, if the organization is 'to develop a 
high morale. The employment system may 
be splendidly efficient in its methods of find- 
ing, selecting, and placing men, but if the bet- 
terment work is wrongly administered, if it is 
so run that it disgusts or merely amuses the 
workmen instead of definitely helping them 
to greater self-development, much of the good 
effect of efficient employment will be neutral- 
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izcd or actually defeated. Everything should 
work together to stimulate interest in the work 
at the same time that it fits the employee for 
better work. 

The safety movement, for example, affords 
opportunities for securing interest in men who 
might be indifferent to other appeals. It en- 
courages them to think 

Utilizing Safety Work about their work and about 
to Develop Workmen s i ^ ^ • ^ j a. 

Interest plant equipment, and to 

realize that they are a real 

part of the whole organization. But if this 

result is to be gained, their share in the work 

of securing the safety of the plant must be 

actual and not perfunctory. They should be 

appointed on committees and encouraged to 

express opinions and offer suggestions. 

Suggestion boxes can be made very helpful. 
All suggestions should receive careful con- 
sideration in open committee, no matter 
whether they are feasible or not. Any feeling 
that suggestions are ignored or side-tracked 
soon develops suspicion of sincerity and is 
fatal to securing any lasting cooperation. 

The plan of awarding prizes for safety sug- 
gestions has been both advocated and con- 
demned by good production men. Announce- 
ment on the bulletin board or otherwise of the 
name of the man making the suggestion and 
some comment as to its value, coupled with 
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the giving of a little additional responsibility 
to the suggester, showing him and his asso- 
ciates that his work is appreciated, seem to be 
the best kind of award in most cases. A small 
prize in the forai of some useful tool, such as 
a micrometer, might appeal to some men. 
Others would prefer something for personal 
use such as a pipe or a scarf pin. A cash re- 
ward is not generally considered advisable, 
for the situation here is different from one in 
which the suggestion leads to an improved or 
cheapened method of production and in- 
creased profits to the firm. In such cases, of 
course, there should be a reward in propor- 
tion to the benefits derived. 

The effect of a genuine safety movement on 
the workers of a plant is hard to estimate, but 
the results are more far-reaching than many 
believe possible. 

It makes an excellent beginning for close 
contact with workers. It enables the manage- 
ment to get into direct or at least indirect con- 
tact with the families of the workers, which is 
always a good thing. Safety meetings will 
usually attract the attendance of wives and 
older children of the workers; they are as 
vitally interested in the safety of the men as 
the men themselves. They can and do act as 
constant reminders to men wh9^^-n^J>fi,nat- 
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urally careless, that safety-first affects the 
whole family. 

Home influence plays a much greater part 

in satisfaction with the job than is commonly 

realized. If the wife knows conditions in the 

plant, if she and the chil- 

Making Home dren have been benefited 

riamSmr''* '"^ by the betterment work, if 

she knows the fair and 
helpful attitude of foremen and other execu- 
tives, she will act as a stabilizing influence 
whenever a hot-headed agitator tries to stir up 
trouble without just cause. 

All these factors must be called into play 
by the organization which would get the best 
teamwork out of its men. A man's work is 
his life, very largely, and to a considerable ex- 
tent it is his wife's life and his children's. To 
make his daily work vital and interesting, to 
make him feel the essential place which he 
fills in the organization, is to add an impor- 
tant element in his enjoyment of life. It gives 
his work the dignity of a career, and lifts it 
from the monotony of mere routine. 

Of course a man works better under such 
conditions. Of course he turns out a greater 
production and is more valuable to the organ- 
ization. For one reason, he is more valuable 
to himself. He has discovered his importance 
in production, and that spurs him to make^ 
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good in measuring up to the responsibility of 
his job. He has more self-respect, more con- 
fidence, more ambition. He knows that his 
job does not rest upon the whim or humor of 
some unthinking superior. He knows that the 
firm wants him to make good, that it is pro- 
viding every means to help him make good, 
and he knows moreover that individual suc- 
cess will be rewarded. 

It is when an organization is so planned, 
manned, and managed that it develops such 
an attitude as this in the minds of its em- 
ployees, that it may be said to be a 7^^^ Test of a 
successful organization. To be this Successful 
it does not need to be a vast industry, Organization 
with many thousands of employees, with gen- 
eral offices in New York, and plants scattered 
over the country. As a matter of fact, it is the 
large organizations that find it most difficult 
to stimulate team spirit, and it is these that 
have had to do the most extensive work in the 
field of developing personnel management. 
With the small plant it should be easy for the 
executives, from foreman up, to create an 
atmosphere of working together and to build 
up a team spirit that will make for greater 
efficiency and increased output. 

At all events, this is the chief organization 
problem of all industries, big and little. It is 
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the thing which the foreman must look out for 

and cooperate with at every op- 

Making Every portunity. His job may be 

Resource Count for *, . . \ , 

Better Teamwork "^e supervision of a gang of 

laborers or the direction of a 
group of skilled machinists or the inspection 
of manufactured parts. He may have nothing 
whatever to do with these activities which 
seem at first glance incidental to production 
— employment, betterment, and safety. But 
he can help the employment department every 
day of the year to reduce labor turnover if he 
keeps in mind its problems and seeks in every 
contact with his men to make them more in- 
terested and more loyal. He can help the bet- 
terment department by making its resources 
known to his men and by tying up its activities 
as definitely as possible with actual work in 
die shop. He can make safety committees and 
safety suggestions a vital factor in improving 
teamwork and increasing interest. And in do- 
ing all this, he is promoting the efficiency of 
his own department and of the plant as a 
whole. 

The organization chart is worthwhile only 
if it represents a successful teamwork. Effi- 
cient teamwork is impossible without team 
spirit. Make team spirit a factor in your 
gang, in your department, in your plant, and 
the result will be a gain not only to the firm 
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but to you — ^to every employee. For in- 
creased production brings increased earning 
power. It shows up in the pay envelope as 
well as in the firm's ledger. 
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QUIZ QUESTIONS 



1. What is die purpose of an organization chart? 
How is it more than a picture of the organization? 

2. In handling an order through the factory, what is 
the advantage of planning the work in advance? 

3. How does die practise of planning help the plant 
manager? How does it help the foreman? How does 
it he^ the workmen do effident work? 

11 

4. What are the nine basic functions or operations in 
production? 

5. How does analysis of the work into these funda- 
mental operations help in organizing it? 

6. What four conditions are essential to successful 
teamwork? 

7. Why is it important that responsibility should be 
clearly defined and understood? 

8. Why is it important that the personality as well as 
die qualifications of a worker be considered before he is 
assigned to work? 

9. How does lack of balance between departments 
hinder production efficiency? 

10. What are progress charts? How are they used 
in keeping departmental activities balanced? 

11. How are shop committees used to promote effi- 
ciency. 

12. How may a daily meeting of foremen be used to 
advantage in factories that have no regular planning 
departments? 

13. How may premiums and bonus systems be used 
to stimulate group production? ogt zed by Google 
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III 

14. What three steps are involved in forming the, 
factory team? 

15. What are the two general dassifications of 
labor? What makes the difference between them? 

16. Name three advantages that the dty plant usually 
has over the country plant. Name two disadvantages. 

17. ^ How is the small-town location desirable from 
the point of view of a steady labor supply? 

i8.^ What labor problems are involved in an isolatecl 
location? 

19. What two policies are resorted to in meeting the 
lack of man-power? 

20. What classes of work are women best adapted 
for? 

21. What steps are involved in fitting the worker to 
the job? 

22. How is an apprentice school which grounds new 
workmen in the fundamentals, rather than one which 
turns them into specialists, an advantage? 

23. What is the "understudy system" an4 how does 
it train men feu* executive work? 

IV 

24. What is labor turnover? How do you calculate 
it? For example, what is the labor turnover of a plant 
which had 260 men at the beginning of the year, the same 
number at the end, and whose records show that 910 men 
have been hired during that period to replace others who 
left? 

25. Name three types of avoidable labor turnover. 

26. Give two reasons why the loss of a trained man 
means an actual loss to the business. Give four reasons 
why his replacement with a new man is an expense to 
the business. 

27. Why should the departments in charge of em- 
ployment and training be held responsible for the men 
who are fired? 

28. How does poor planning of labor requirements 
cause hardships both to employees and to employer? 
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29* What are the three most frequent reascms given 
for quitting? 

30. How may foremen, and even shop associates, save 
men from becoming "job suicides"? 

31. How does monotony of labor a£Fect turnover? 
What remedy for this cause has been tried? 

32. What is meant by the "why" attitude, and how 
does it help in reducing labor turnovers? 

33. How may contests, bulletin boards, and other 
pubDcity features be used in stimulating interest and con- 
tentment in work? 



34* What three steps are involved in keeping the 
force up to the proper number of employees? 

35. What is meant by "budgeting" labor require- 
ments? 

36. Describe a simple method of analyzing the job 
requirements. 

37. List seven possible sources from which applicants 
for work may be secured. 

38. Why is it important that the interviewer, in 
meeting an applicant, be tactful, judicious in his question- 
ing, absolutely fair, and discerning? 

39. Why are iron-clad rules of judging dangerous? 

40. What are trade tests, and how are they used in 
suiting the job to the worker? Name three kinds of 
trade tests. 

41. What system may help to utilize men who fail 
to give satisfaction in one department? 

42. Why is it valuable to require a man to visit the 
employment manager, or other employing official, before 
being allowed to draw his final pay? 

VI 

43. Define four types of business concerns as classi- 
fied with reference to methods of employment and per- 
sonnel management 

44. What is a personal record card? 

45* Why is it desirable to depend on labor tickets or 
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other records, rather than upon personal opinion, in de- 
termining the efficienqr of workmen? 

46. Is it cheaper to employ one man at sixty cents 
an hour with an output of ten units of production, or 
one man at thirty cents an hour who turns out five units 
in an equal period? Explain. 

47. How is a personal record card of assistance in 
giving every man a square deal? 

VII 

48. Name three important policies in managing men. 

49. What is meant by "betterment work" ? Why is 
the term "mutual-ipterest work" a better description of 
its real purpose and methods? 

50. Why is it good business for factories in small or 
isolated places to provide housing facilities, schools, im- 
proved streets, and other community features? 

51. Name three types of betterment activities. 

52. Mention at least four factors considered in con- 
nection with factory hygiene. 

53. What practical justification is there for the fac- 
tory restaurant? 

54. What kinds of educational activities are fre- 
quently carried on in connection with industrial plants? 

55. How are athletic dubs, social organizations, and 
odier recreational agencies a help to factory efficiency? 

56. What practical value is there in beautification of 
the factory grounds and buildings? 

VIII 

57. What is meant by morale? How is it important 
in factory work? 

58. Why do corporations frequently combine the su- 
pervision of employment, betterment, and safety in 
one man? 

59. How may the safety movement be used to stimu- 
late an employee's interest in his work? How may it 
help to arouse the interest and cooperation of his family? 

60. How is it true that work-interest makes a man 
a better producer, both for the firm and for himself? 
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